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The least we can give 


our soldiers is H: onesty 


pen most cruel thing we can do to our sol- 
diers and war workers is to fool them about 
their future. Much as we might like to give it, 
much as the heroes among them might deserve 
it—they are not coming back to a life of ease. 


The least we can do for them is to be honest. 


Nobody in this world gets paid for long except 
out of what he produces. You build automobiles, 
I make shoes, he raises corn—and we exchange 
with each other. (That, shorn of all the fancy 


words, is all there is to wages.) 


SWASEY } 


Turret Lathes 4 


Cleveland 


CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, 


The more we all make and so add to the 
pool, the more we all will have, to divide. 
That is why every man and woman who does 
less than his best is fooling himself and 


harming you. 


From all we hear about our fighting men, they 
want opportunity, not eyewash. And if they 
tackle their postwar jobs with the skill and deter- 
mination they’re showing today, they’ll have us 
all jumping to keep up with them. We'd better 


get into the habit now. 


FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY! 


Where flour dust is dynamite 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


| “age dust can be highly explo- 
sive. When anything that burns is 
broken into fine particles and mixed 
with the right amount of air, a single 
spark can cause an explosion. 

Millers did everything possible to 
keep out of their plants anything that 
might cause sparks, but the greatest 
danger came from belts used to drive 
their machines. A running belt 
frequently built up static electricity. Be- 
cause rubber wouldn’t conduct elec- 
tricity, the current would build up until 
the charge was strong enough to jump 
to some conductor — jump and spark. 


Flour men were afraid of this dan- 
ger and came to B. F. Goodrich for 
help. They found that B. F. Goodrich 
research men had already changed the 
very nature of rubber by developing a 
compound that carries electricity — the 
current flows through the rubber and 
is carried away. Belts made of this ma- 
terial — with one billion times the 
ability of ordinary rubber to carry elec- 
tricity — have been protecting powder 
and chemical plants from explosions 
for several years. Static-conducting 
belts like those in the picture were in- 
stalled in the flour mills and immedi- 
ately ended threats of explosion. 


There are many new B. F. Goodrich 
developments you may not know of 
that might solve a problem for y 
And there have been many improve 
ments in older products. For B. F 
Goodrich research is continuous, on 
old products as well as new. If you 
have a problem that might be solved 
by rubber — natural or synthetic - 
write The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, 


Ohio. Ge 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER a“ SYNTHETIC prone 


CAARGE ONE 
WHILE THE OTHER WORKS 


Thousands of battery industrial trucks are working 24 hours a 
day handling materials in war plants. As a rule, one battery operates 
a truck for 8 to 12 hours, then is exchanged for another that has 
been charged meantime. Thus, except for the two or three minutes 
needed to exchange batteries, the truck need not stop work for 
servicing of its power unit. 

A battery industrial truck has electric-motor drive, which means 
quiet operation, freedom from vibration and fumes, and a minimum 
of wearing parts. It starts instantly yet consumes no power during 
stops. It uses low-cost electric power. Alto rt, it is one of the 
most dependable. and economical types of handling equipment, 
especially in 24-hour-a-day operation. 

It is extra dependable and extra economical when powered by 
Edison Alkaline batteries. With steel cell construction, a solution 
that is a natural preservative of steel, and a fool-proof principle of 
operation, they are the most durable, longest lived, and most 
trouble-free of all types of storage batteries. Edison Storage Battery 
Division of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 


GETS FOUR “NEW” BATTERIES FREE 
A Typical Illustration of Alkaline Battery Dependability 


The electrician of an industrial nwey needed a standby power battery. 
Instead of buying one, he assembled one from cells of industrial-truck 


batteries that were being replaced. Their capacity, no longer sufficient 


for truck duty, was ample for the relatively light demands of the 
standby job. 

That was around the start of the war. The “new” battery was so 
satisfactory that he has since made up others; he now has four supply- 
ing standby power for auto calls, ew eed lights, clocks, etc., all 
from cells of batteries that had deliv eight years’ service or more 
in industrial trucks. 


Caivon. 


ALKALINE BATTERIES 
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hose Reconversion? 


Regardless of how the broad-gage 
ht over reconversion turns out, in- 
istry can take one point as settled: 
» government agency is going to 
eprint reconversion on a plant-by- 
unt basis. This job is up to business- 
on. In most cases, they will have to 
ndle it individually rather than col- 
tively. 

WPb’s top officials mean to hammer 
is fact home during the next few 
onths. They are getting worried over 
e way businessmen look to them for 
rections when they lose a war contract 
see a chance to take on additional 
siness. 


srtial Change-Overs Now 


Officials stress that a manufacturer 
pesn’t have to wait for across-the-board 
laxation of controls to get back into 
vilian lines. They promise that if 
e is not needed for war work, they 
ill give him a go-ahead on something 
se-if he can figure out a way of mak- 
g it without taking scarce materials, 
pmponents, Or manpower away from 
ar production. 

Getting clearance on civilian projects 
il be easier after Aug. 15, when 
PB plans to make effective its ‘spot 
thorization” order (page 15), but offi- 
als contend that manufacturers who 
gured out an acceptable plan have 
een getting special dispensations right 
yong. 


anpower Is the Big Hurdle 


Qualifications which a manufacturer 
ust fulfill in setting up an acceptable 
lan for resuming production of civilian 
ods are hard to meet. 

Manpower, the first big hurdle, stops 
lot of manufacturers in their tracks. 
PB takes the War Manpower Com- 
ission’s decision as to whether or not 
specific proposal will interfere with 
cruitment of labor for war work. 
MC doesn’t believe in taking chances 
vy relaxing production restrictions. It 
s hard-boiled in tight labor areas and 

regions where it hopes to persuade 
rbor to migrate, but in some spots 
can afford to go easy. In easy labor 
reas on the West Coast, for example, 
VMC is now ready to admit that it 
as drained off all movable labor by 
tensive recruitment. 

Components are another stumbling 
lock. The odds are against any 
manufacturer who wants to make a 
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complicated item, for chances are that 
he will need some critical material or 
product. The man who wants to make 
something that has power-driven rotat- 
ing parts has two strikes on him—the 
shortage of bearings and the critical 
production situation in fractional horse- 
power motors. 


Tip From the Board 


WPB’s advice to the manufacturer 
who has lost his war contract runs 
like this: Decide what you can make 
and what you can market. If you can 
turn out an essential civilian item, plan 
on that. If not, pick any simple item 
that you can make without scarce man- 
ower or materials. Then take your 
troubles to the regional WPB office. 
The ‘odds are that eventually you will 
get permission to g° ahead, even if 
all you can make is hors d’oeuvre trays. 


Small Share for Retailers 


Retailers, who have sided consis- 
tently with the advocates of early recon- 
version, will find that the limited steps 
WPPB is ready to take now won't result 
in the sort of goods that bolster sales 
volume. 

But they will reap two benefits (prob- 
ably in time for the Christmas trade): 

(1) The quality of much merchandise 
will be improved. 

(2) There will be a greater variety 
of small hard goods which should fill 
some of the holes in their unbalanced 
stocks. 


& 
Focus on Foreign Affairs 


The Democrats are pinning hopes for 
a winning campaign on their strategy 
of pushing domestic issues to the back- 
ground and placing foreign policy in 
the forefront of the fourth-term appeal. 

This is why the platform committee 
at Chicago placed so much emphasis 
on the party’s plank covering participa- 
tion in the peace and putting teeth into 
the Connally resolution. 

The Democrats see gaping holes in 
the Republican foreign affairs stand, and 
they feel pretty certain that Gov. Dewey 
and Goy. Bricker are not going to be 
able to plug ‘peo 

Instead of removing forei li 
from the heat and sales of the ala. 
tion, President Roosevelt appears ready 
to make it the dominant note of his 
commander-in-chief campaign (page 
111). 


F.D.R. Kept in Touch 


Robert E.. Hannegan, Democratic na- 
tional chairman, wasn’t the only line of 
communication with which the itinerant 
President Roosevelt kept in direct and 
regular contact with the convention 
War Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes was on hand throughout the de 
liberations—and he had special tele- 
phone facilities in his hotel suite, 


Draft Goals Achieved 


Barring major unexpected military 
reverses, the draft should never again 
be a serious problem to industry (BW — 
Jun.24'44,p10). 

Both the Army and Navy actually 
are above their goals, putting the draft 
machinery on a replacement basis. Re 
placement needs for the services ar 
estimated at about 80,000 a month— 
70,000 for the Army and 10,000 for 
the Navy. 

Of the 100,000 youths reaching 18 
each month, from 60,000 to 70,000 
should qualify for full military servicc 
The remaining 10,000 to 20,000 draft- 
ees can easily be found without placing 
a serious drain on industry. 

And if draft needs should increase 
again by fall, Selective Service may be 
expected to apply additional pressure 
on farm deferments where the only large 
pool of young able-bodied men out of 
service may be found. 

Navy’s announcement last week end 
that it had reached peak strength was 
conservative; it probably is 30,000 over 
its goal of 3,630,000. Army reached 
peak of 7,700,000 in April, now tops 
that by close to 300,000. 


e 
Keeping the A-B-C Grades 


In lieu of asking Comptroller Gen- 
eral Lindsay Warren to rule on whether 
yest ame Marketing Administration 
A-B-C grades can be used in pricing 
the 1944 canned vegetable pack (BW — 
Jul.15’44,p96), OPA may present War- 
ren—and the canners—with this alterna- 
tive: 

The processed foods price regulation 
would be based on commercial grades— 
fancy, extrastandard, and standard. But 
the regulation would state that the 
most accurate description of these 

tades is to be found in the U. S. 
tandards (which define AMA grades). 
Any canner who did not price in ac- 
cordance with the government grades 
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The hand that sets the thermostat is the hand that can help mini- pat © 

mize next winter's fuel shortage! pul 

Automatic control is the first step in fuel conservation. But, automati- Jon 

cally-controlled heating plants must be put in “tip-top” shape . . . controls one 

must be adjusted, repaired or replaced, when necessary. And hand-fired sys- DPA i 
tems, too, can save fuel by the installation of simple automatic damper pace 

controls. wots 

Fighting fuel waste is not a new battle for PENN heating controls . . . patior 
they have long been a preferred means of securing fuel economy in home, factory Var 

or commercial establishment. PENN Temtrol . . . heat anticipating thermo- _— 

Stat... prevents needless generation of heat and assures even regulation Jeng 

of temperature to give maximum comfort and efficiency with minimum use pat, 
of fuel. pken 

Don’t delay . . . call your heating man now ... let him help you save fuel duct 

mext winter. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana. ack « 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROLS f= 


FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS ir 
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FTC apparently has realized that if 
it doesn’t crack down on export pools, 
the Justice Dept.’s Antitrust Division 
will take the play away from it. The 
division’s chief, Wendell Berge, an- 
nounced some months ago that Justice 
was going to look into monopolistic 
abuses of the Webb-Pomerene law as 
part of its anticartel activities. 

The division has already moved 
against the Alkali Export Assn. This 
case is now held up in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for the southern district of 
New York, where the association has 
asked for dismissal on the grounds that 


FTC has exclusive jurisdiction unde: 
the Webb-Pomerene law. 

Whichever way the court's decision 
goes, the case is almost certain to wind 
up in the U. S. Supreme Court. But 
the Antitrust Division can be expected 
to bring action against two or thre 
more export associations without wait 
ing for a final decision in the Alkali cas: 


onsequently would be found in viola- 
‘on of the regulation. 

There would be a loophole, however. 
e proposed regulation reads: “De- 
nite such failure (to comply with 
overnment specifications), the sale 
hall not constitute a violation of this 
ulation if it appears that the stand- 
rds, as generally understood in the 
rade, differ in any material respect 
fom the U. S. Standards and that the 
nods meet the requirements of the 
aimed grade as so understood in the 
rade.” 

OPA worked up this one after con- 


Berge Watches Cement 


The Antitrust Division may mov 
into another field which FIC ha 
claimed for its own—basing-point 


ering with canned goods brokers, 
ho customarily arbitrate trade dis- 
putes arising out of grades (and who 
yould probably be consulted in any 
mforcement action arising out of the 

regulation). The brokers assured 
PA that when they have a tough case 
9 arbitrate, they have to go to the 

specifications. 


* 
2s Juggled the Points 


War Food Administrator Marvin 
mes went over OPA’s head this week 
ad ordered rationing officials to take 
pint values off lower grades of beef 
nd put them back on ham and pork 
pasts. Instead of the customary mer- 
mndum, he inserted a formal directive 

the Federal Register. (WFA re- 
vested that publication be delayed 
or ten days—to avoid tipping the pub- 
ic off to what would happen Aug. 1— 
but everything received by the register 
public property, ee or no.) 
Jones was tired of having OPA fiddle 
round before making point — 
DPA is angry because , hee acted when 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles 
as on vacation and Economic Stabil- 
vation Director Fred M. Vinson and 
Var Mobilization Director James F. 
bynes were in Chicago. Jones is pay- 
g no attention to OPA’s argument 
at, since pork was never technically 
pken off rationing (point values were 
educed to zero), WFA can’t put it 
ack on. 


s 
C Tackles Export Pools 


The Federal Trade Commission is be- 
inning a general house-cleaning of ex- 
ort pools which have been formed un- 
et the Webb-Pomerene law. FTC’s 
hvestigation of the Florida Hard Rock 

osphate Assn. and the Phosphate Ex- 
ort Assn., announced this week, is the 
rst in a series of such actions. 
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Payoff Man—Both Cash 


Handsome, affable Robert Henry 
Hinckley, just appointed director of 
contract settlement, is taking on a 
job that will test his affability to the 
limit. He will be the payoff man in 
the liquidation of the war program. 
When the horizontal termination of 
war orders starts, his assignment 
will be to follow up with cash and 
sympathy in unprecedented quanti- 
ties at unprecedented speed (BW— 
Jul.1’44,p17). 

Actual negotiation of settlements 
will be handled by the various pro- 
curement agencies that originally 
wrote the contracts. Hinckley’s office 
will lay down broad policies cover- 
ing settlements and interim loans, 
supervise their administration, and 
see to it that the whole process 
moves fast enough to keep contrac- 
tors from going broke while they 
wait for their termination payments. 

Hinckley’s general background is 
reassuring to businessmen who 
feared that the new director would 
be a hard bargainer, or—even worse— 
a slow one. He is a Utah business- 
man and moderate New Dealer, who 
has been in and out of the govern- 
ment ever since Roosevelt's first 
term. He took on his first federal 
job in 1933 when he was western 
director of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. Later he was 
assistant administrator of FERA, 
then assistant administrator of WPA. 

From 1935 to 1938, he was a 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, from 1939 to 1940, chair- 
man. Secretary Harry Hopkins took 
him into the Commerce Dept. in 
1940 as assistant secretary for air. 
His main job during the two years he 
spent in Commerce was setting up 


and Sympathy 


the civilian pilot training program. 

He joined the Sperry Corp. in 
1942 as assistant to the president, 
Thomas A. Morgan; later he became 
a vice-president. His connection 
with Sperry and with Morgan, who 
has strong. political _ influence, 
clinched his appointment as di 
rector of contract settlement after 
John M. Hancock, chairman of the 
temporary Joint Contract Termina 
tion Board, had declined to take on 
the permanent post just created by 
Congress. 

Personally, Hinckley will have a 
soothing effect on worried manu 
facturers. He is tall, calm, slow 
spoken. Although he is a good 
listener, he can stubbornly per- 
suasive when he sets out to make 
a point. 


‘Sttime Cl ck |. 


) , Fees of materials for 
war have long since realized the import- 
ance of dust control. It isn’t the number 
of people or the hours they put in that 
count so much as what is accomplished by 
those people within those hours, and here 
AAF has contributed its share to increased 
production by eliminating the dust that 
sabotages both men at work and materials 


in process. 


Post-peace dust control will be just as im- 
portant as war time dust control, for peace 
time competition will demand careful con- 
sideration of all the factors that can result 
in lowering manufacturing costs. We are 
prepared now to help you. Send for “AAF 


in Industry”. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


387 CENTRAL AVE, LOUISVILLE 8, KY. 
in Canada: Darling Bros. Lid., Montreal, P. Q. 


ENGINEERED DUST CONTROL 


tems of price fixing. The division is 
building up a docket against the cement 
industry. If Marquette Cement Mfg. 
Co. should be successful in its efforts 
to get FTC’s jurisdiction set aside 
(page 100), Berge is ready to step in. 
He may do so anyhow. 


a 
Grape Prices May Stand 


When California grape growers went 
home from Washington this week they 
were still able to charge all that the 
trafic will bear. After threatening to 
clamp down on grape ceilings (BW— 
Jul.15’44,p42), OPA avoided the issue 
and hid behind “administrative difficul- 
ties,” which actually meant that the 
agency had no authority to impose ceil- 
ings on cooperatives (35% of the 
crop) and vintner-growers (20% of the 
crop). These growers own their own 
wineries. 

OPA has two other strings to the 
bow with which it hopes to shoot down 
grape prices. It can lower the ceiling 
on grape sales for table use, and on 
bottled wines. Grape growers feel that 
if wineries could pay last year’s high 
ptices for grapes and still make profits 
on the booming wine market, OPA 
ought to narrow the vintners’ margins, 
not theirs. 


a 
Market for War Plants Is Bright 


Civilian experts who have been sur- 
veying postwar prospects of Army war 
plants for the Corps of Engineers ‘think 
the outlook for sale and use is pretty 
bright (page 56). 

In the case of a highly specialized 
bag loading plant in a nonindustrial 
area, for example, they found five poten- 
tial bidders, including a soap company 
which wants to set up a soybean oil mill, 
a radio manufacturer, and a farm imple- 
ment concern. Almost all the facilities 
will be snapped up when they go on 
the block. 

The once-sleepy Tennessee town of 
3,500 where this plant was built now has 
———— 5,000 workers em- 

oyed. Two-thirds of them were drawn 
trom within a radius of 30 miles of 
the town. The municipality is talking 
of taking over the power plant and the 
new water and sewage systems. 


—Business Week’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Briefing Washington on the aircraft in- 
dustry’s stwar course for aviation, 
Eugene E. Wilson spoke from the expe- 
rience of one who = as built planes for 
both war and peace (page 24). 


A HOT ONE! 


Workers’ hands are handling some | 
ones .. . and workers’ hands must / 
protected so that injuries will not cause 
days—perhaps weeks! —lost from 


the job. 


JOMAC INDUSTRIAL WORK GLOVES are 
playing a leading role in America’s 
great production record . . . preventing 
injuries, speeding production, offering 
new economy features in their long- 
wear and washability. The unique 


Jomac fabric is a loop-finished cloth 


that is thick with protective “cushions.” 


These gloves are available in many 
styles, including special Heat-Resist- 
ing models. 


Let us send you the complete details 
on how economy and increased produc- 
tion ate achieved with JOMAC INDUs- 
TRIAL WORK GLOVES. 


C. Walker Jones Co., 6135 North 
Lambert Street, 


East Germantown 


Philadelphia 38, 


Pennsylvania. 
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Let’s take a searching look at this much-talked-of but little-understood matter 
of reconversion. Do you know where you stand? 

Everyone is acquainted with the broad pattern. America must have an 
economy of $140,000,000,000 a year instead of $80,000,000,000; every 
manufacturer must hire more people and produce more goods; postwar defla- 
tion must be avoided by careful adjustment of cutbacks, swift settlement of 
terminated contracts, smooth disposal of surpluses. 

But what are the plant-by-plant problems that underlie all this? 

e 
Timing—For one very important reason, every manufacturer has to make 
the major decisions on reconversion right now: WPB has opened the door 
for civilian production a crack (page 15), and it is prepared to help any 
ingenious management pry it open further (page 5). 

These WPB plans mean piecemeal reconversion, make no allowance 
for launching industry-wide programs for many weeks or maybe months. 

Consequently, you have to decide whether you want to play lone wolf 
or whether you will be farther ahead if you unite with the rest of your indus- 
try in drawing up an over-all when-and-as plan for maximum sales and 
employment when the war gets far enough along to permit. 

* 
Competition—Companies that plan to go it alone in reconversion should 
realize all the obstacles they face in manpower, tools, new models, materials, 
component parts, costs, and price controls. 

Most producers in heavy consumer-durable-goods lines such as autos 
and mechanical refrigerators feel they will be unable to get over those 
hurdles until Germany is knocked out of the war. They would like to wait 
and start under more favorable circumstances. 

Smaller manufacturers, willing and perhaps able to jump the gun, are 
frankly afraid that they might face later competitive reprisals. 

Thus newcomers in any given field are the most likely gun jumpers. Yet 
the very officials in WPB who are inviting all comers to present plans believe 
that established companies—even though off to a late start—will win the 
lucrative business because of know-how, lower costs, better pricing, and 
established sales organizations. 

* 
Procedure—To the bold, WPB offers three main and overlapping avenues for 
getting going on production of civilian goods: 

(1) The new “spot authorization” plan (page 15), due to go into effect 
Aug. 15, under which manufacturers who can meet certain standards may 
get the go-ahead from local WPB offices. 

(2) The unofficial, broader, more elastic plan under which WPB will 
let anybody with the manpower and facilities make just about anything that 
doesn’t interfere with war production (page 5). 

(3) The established “appeals” procedure (page 17), which will be less 
important as the first two become operative. 

Your local WPB representative soon will be able to tell you how for 
you can go under all these procedures. 

* 


Manpower—Everything in reconversion hinges on available workers. 


Survey your labor force. Make sure that, in putting men on civilian 
work, you aren‘t hoarding labor needed by a nearby war producer. Then 
get clearance from local War Manpower Commission officials, or see if your 
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regional WPB will do it for you. (This finally has to clear in Washington 
because it may not fit WMC's national programs. 

Even if you have no idle labor, you have a chance. There’s the case 
of a plant running three shifts on war work but with one idle production 
line for its civilian product. It got permission for its men to put in eight 
hours on war work, then four hours overtime on civilian output. 

+ 
Materials—Don’t go to WPB for help until you have decided what you want 
to make. And don’t plan to make anything that requires any quantity of 
the following: 

Carbon steel, particularly sheets and plants. The huge programs for 
heavy artillery, shell containers, landing craft, tanks, etc., are pushing every- 
thing else way down the list on steel companies’ order books. 

Copper and brass, particularly rods and bars. Shells for our heavy 
artillery are taxing capacity. 

Sidelight: \WPB has succeeded in converting the Extruded Metals 
Defense Corp. (Government-owned plant in Grand Rapids) from extrusion 
of aluminum rods and bars to brass. The plant had served its usefulness 
in the aluminum program, was held in standby position. Now certain fur- 
naces have been added, and it is beginning to extrude brass for shells. 

7 
Components—Fractional-horsepower motors, forgings, and castings still are 
the most critical items. Antifriction bearings aren’t easy. 

e 
Facilities—Management of any company knows if it has the tools (not needed 
in the war effort) to make something. Safest ground is to choose a product 
labeled ‘‘essential’’ by WPB, but even cocktail shakers aren’t taboo. 

You may order reconversion tools after July 29, but you can’t expect 
delivery until tool builders get ahead of the new rush of war work (BW— 
Jul.8'44,p22). 

The Surplus War Property Administration has announced a pricing 
formula for sale of surplus machine tools, but you can’t buy them until they 
are declared “‘surplus’’ by the war agencies owning them. 

* 
Pricing—WPB has been working with OPA on the establishment of a price 
policy that will expedite reconversion, but don’t expect a gold rush. 

Those who are talking about immediate retonversion prices 25% to 
40% up are in for a rude shock. OPA won’t permit such jumps, doesn’t 
favor incentives. , 

Most products, even though they haven’t been manufactured for a 
long time still are ceilinged under the General Maximum Price Regulation. 

OPA has yet to set policy between multiple-line and single-line pro- 
ducers, between companies that will have no war work and those that will 
have substantial munitions business along with reconversion products. 

In figuring new prices, there still is a tendency to compare profits, 
before taxes, with the average in the 1936-39 period. 

Straight reconversion costs positively will not be allowed as production 
costs. 

Those are just some samples. OPA doesn’t intend to be a bottleneck 
because it fully appreciates the importance of the reconversion plans. If it 
slows up your plans, it is acting conscientiously. 
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In enough plastics compound to make a cubic inch of molded 
plastics, chemists cagily estimate that 10,000,000,000,000,000 - 


000,000 molecules are going around together in a mad whirl. 
Above you see two styrene molecules on their way to join 
hands with their friends so strongly that they finally become the 
finished plastic parts with which you are so familiar. In the lab- 
oratory of the General Electric ‘ pitbowdy skilled chemists work 
daily developing materials for vital war uses. From these de- 
velopments will come new materials to make brighter tomorrow's 
living. Because the General Electric Company molds and fab- 
ricates all types of plastic material, this development is necessary 
so that they may give you the newest and best compounds for 
a solution to your molding problem. G-E technicians—engineers 
and designers stand ready to help you. Write Section 1-307, 
One Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All Girl Orchestra” Sunday 
10 P.M. EWT, NBC. “The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC 


INSURE YOUR FUTURE BY BUYING WAR BONDS AND SAVING TH 
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lueprint for Civilian Goods 


WPB’s “spot authorization” plan, effective Aug. 15, will ease 
enversion for many manufacturers. But it means more planning 
the part of businessmen. Disappointing delays are likely. 


WPB keeps to its timetable, on 
15 its regional offices will get au- 
y to take individual manufactur- 
from under a long list of limita- 
gnd conservation orders (see list). 
is the “spot authorization” plan, 
merstone of reconversion. 
etailed Plan—it will be the last of 
§ Chairman Donald M. Nelson’s 
broad reconversion orders (BW— 
5'44,p5) to become effective. (The 
sr three give the go-ahead for man- 
Mure of experimental models, ease 
pols on aluminum and magnesium, 
allow companies to contract now for 
thine tools that will be needed in 
jan goods production.) 
he plan wall do more than merely 
nd the starting gun. It will carry de- 
d blueprints on the civilian goods 
WPB wants more of first (box, 
16) and it will tell business what 
» it can expect in making them and 
to get it. It will show what help 
be expected by the man who cannot 
the goods that WPB wants. 
tlays Are —But before they 
y the details, manufacturers will do 
to make of a note of these reserva- 


l) The plan does not yet have the 
support of the WPB organization. 
actively opposed by the Army and 
. This means that there will be 
ing and delays. Even if the plan 


war work—will figure out what civilian 
goods he can make (WPB wants him 
to look over the field, instead of merel 
limiting his list to his prewar soll 
ucts). 

He will know what surplus, excess, 
and idle inventories of materials, com- 
ponents, and semifabricated parts he has 
on hand (or can get from somebody 
else) and which can be used in the 
— he wants to make. He should 

now his requirements for new mate- 
rials and components. 

e@ Must Study Manpower Needs—He 
will have to know his manpower re- 
quirements—in terms of the number of 


Powe workers needed and whether 
e has, or can get, these workers without 
interfering with war production in his 
own shop and without draining the local 
manpower supply if he is in a critical 
labor shortage area. 

If he can make one of the items on 
WPB’s “essential” list, without strain- 
ing the manpower supply and with ma- 
terials he has on hand, he will get 
WPB’s blessing and permission to go 
ahead. 

@ Materials Troubles—If he needs any 
large amount of new materials, he is 
likely to run into trouble. Regional of- 
fices will receive allocations of controlled 
materials from a central pool and will 
have the authority to dole these mate 
rials out to manufacturers of essential 
goods. However, as long as materials 
continue to be scarce, WPB will be 
s ; 
A manufacturer who cannot make an 
essential item (and can prove it to 
WPB’s satisfaction) can still get per 


L-2l-a Automatic 
phonographs, 
gaming machines 


* Conservation 
Orders 


M-1-i Aluminum 


Relaxing Controls for Civilian Output 


When the War Production Board’s so-called “spot authorization” regula- 
tion becomes effective—probably Aug. 15—regional offices will have the power 
to relax at their discretion certain conservation and limitation orders, insofar 
as they restrict production. Other provisions of the orders (types of models 
permitted, amount of raw material allowed per unit, inventory restrictions, 
etc.) may not be relaxed. Additions and subtractions to the list of orders can 
be expected before the plan goes into effect. The preliminary list follows: 


L-80 Outboard mot- 


L-75 Coal stokers L-190 Scales, bal- 
ances, and weights 


ors and supplies L-199 Plumbing and 


M-2-b Magnesium 
M-8-a Cork (direc- 
tion 1 only) 

M-9-c 


L-27 Vending ma- 
chines 

L-29 Metal signs 

L-30-a Galvanized 
ware 


L-89 Elevators and 
escalators 

L-91 Commercial 
laundry eqt. 

L-92 Fishing tackle 


heating tanks 
L-205 House trailers 
L-222 Floor finishing 
machines 
L-225 Electrical con- 


L-30-b Enameled 
ware 

L-30-c Cast iron ware 

L-30-d Miscellaneous 
cooking utensils 
(paragraph C only) 

L-36 Umbrella 
frames 

L-37-a Musical in- 
struments 


L-98 Domestic sew- duit 
ing machines a ; 
. . L-227 Fountain pens; 
L-104 Metal hair pins mechanical pencils 


L-136 Church goods 
L-227-a Pen nibs 
L-140-D Flat ond bol 5 5974 Pencil and 


lew wane penhoiders 
L-142 Metal doors, 1-238 Sun glasses 


doorframes, shut- 
ters L-254 Internal com- 

L-151 Domestic watt- busion aircooled 
hour meters engines 


into effect on schedule, it may not 
ly implemented. 

2) Many critical materials are still 

t (page 9). For the first few months, 

cast, materials for increased civilian 

luction will have to come almost 

lly out of excess and idle inven- 


M-9-c-1 

M-9-c-2 

M-9-c-3 

M-11-b Zinc 

M-38 Lead 

M-95 Rhodium 

M-126 Iron and steel 
(except stainless 
steel restrictions) 


M-146 Quartz crystals 


Copper 


— aia S eo. oe a ae & 


“o = 


3) There is nothing automatic about 
plan. It will force individual manu- 
urers to do more, rather than less, 
ning (page 5). WPB can help with 
delivery, but reconversion is busi- 


y Look Around—Roughly, this is 
the plan (as it is now conceived) 
work, 

manufacturer who wants to et 
into civilian production—up to his 
or in a small way with one assem- 
line in a plant that is otherwise on 


M-199 Treasury sil- 


_ (renee E 


L49 Beds and bed- 
springs 

L-52 Bicycles and 
parts 

L-54-a Ty iters 


eqt. 
L-185 Water heaters 
L-187 Cast iron boil- 


ers 
L-188 Loose leaf met- 
al parts and units 


L-73 Office supplies 


L-257 Farm machin- 


ery | 
L-270 Automotive 
maintenance eqt. 
L-292 Food process- 
ing machinery 
L-301 Power cycles 
L-308 Domestic food 
dehydrators 
L-325 Motion pic- 
ture projection eqt. 
~~ taples and 


staplers 
L-331 Motorcycles. 


grated plants, are another lik 
date. 

@ “Squeeze” Level—The list of sen 
goods which accompanies the pot , 
thorization order is nothing m: \‘¢ thay 
a pared down version of Nel. 1's gif 
list of 200 items (BW—Jun.24 +.p1s) 
Through the spot authorizati 1 pj, 
WPB’s Office of Civilian Requ  emeny 
hopes to bring production ©! ever, 
thing on the list up to what it «alls ¢jy 
“squeeze” level—enough for ssent 


Preferred Items for Reconversion 


In addition to the relaxation of certain controls (box, page 15) the War 
Production Board is expediting the conversion to civilian production by 
offering to award preference ratings - to AA for the manufacture of specified 
items which are critically short. ese items (about 125 on the present 
tentative list, which may be changed somewhat before the plan goes into 
effect) have a preferred status in the reconversion picture, in that they are the 
only ones on which aga assistance will be granted. In addition, if a 
manufacturer is able to produce one or more of them, but refuses to do so, 


permission to produce items not on the list may be denied by WPB. 


Cooking and heating 
appliances 
Cooking utensils of 
glass, aluminum, en- 
amelware, stainless 
steel (commercial 
and domestic) 
Commercial cooking 
and heating elec- 
tric appliances 
Other commercial 
electric appliances 
Lighting devices and 
supplies 
Commercial food 
preparation and 
serving fixtures, 
equipment and ap- 
pliances 
Builders’ hardware 
Kitchen utensils 
Office machinery and 
supplies 
Photographic uip- 
ment and supplies 
Plumbing fixtures, fit- 
tings, and trim; 
sanitary ware 
Ashcans 
Baby bath units 
Bathtubs 
Infants’ enameled 
bathtubs 


Bed springs (box, coil, 
flat, and metal crib 
springs) 

Metal teads 

Bicycles 


Cast iron and steel 
boilers, range boil- 


ers 
Floor (farm) brooders 
Can openers 


Church goods 
Clothes pins 
Coffee pots 
Coal hods 


Combs 
bunks, _roll- 


Cots, 
aways 

Cream separators 

Diaper cans and pails 

Dinnerware (flatware, 
hollowware) 

Dishpans ; 

Double boilers 

Blued steel drip pans 

Dustpans 

Eggbeaters 

Enamel ware (other 
than kitchen uten- 
sils) 

Electric fans (domes- 
tic and commercial) 

Fishing equipment, 
supplies 

Flashlight cases 

Household table flat- 
ware 

Floor finishing and 
maintenance ma- 
chinery 

Forks (hay, manure, 
spading) 

Flour sifters 

Fountain pens 

Frying pans 

Funnels 

Garbage cans 

Fireplace grates 

Farm grease guns 

Gutters a 
downspouts an 
other sheet metal 
rain goods) 


Wire garment 
hangers 

Hand and electric hair 
clippers 

Harness hardware 

Electric space heaters 

Unit heaters and ven- 
tilators 

Electric heating pads 

Hot plates 

Ironing boards 

Electric and gasoline 
flatirons 

Covered kettles 

Flat wick lamps 

Kerosene mantel 
lamps 

Lanterns (gasoline 
pressure, tubular, 


wick) 

Commercial laundry 
machinery 

Hand-power lawn 
mowers 

Lunch boxes 

Marking devices 

Innerspring mattresses 

Model airplane motors 
for war training 

Mop handles, 
wringers 

Motion picture pro- 
jection equipment 

Pails and buckets 

Poultry netti 

Pencils, = a 
and woodcased 

Pen nibs 

Percolators 

Pickaxes 

Pins, common and 
safety 

Bob pins and hair pins 


Infants’ play pens 

Pot scourers 

Safes, deposit boxes 

Saucepans 

Scales, laboratory and 
balance 

Fireplace screens 

Domestic sewing 
machines 

Shelving 

Small arms (shotguns) 

Insecticide spray guns 

Window and roller 
shades 

Shovels 

Sofa beds, studio 
couches 

Staples and staplers 

Household steel wool 

Stokers 

Strainers 

Carpet sweepers 

Hot-water storage 
tanks, water tanks 

Tape-sealing machines 

Tea kettles 

Household 
thermometers 

Tire pum 

Tool handles 

House trailers 

Typewriters 

Umbrellas 

Utility baskets 

Vacuum bottles 

Domestic, industrial 
vacuum cleaners 

Household galvanized 
wash boilers 

Domestic washtubs 

Hot water heaters and 
generators (all 


types) 


mission to go ahead—if the product he 
wants to make is controlled by one of 
the L or M orders over which field 
offices have authority. But he won’t be 
given any help in the form of preference 
ratings or scarce materials. 
e Authority Is Limited—In the begin- 
ning, field offices will have authority to 
relax orders and administer production 
controls only for plants with a total la- 
bor force (after the addition of new 
civilian production) of less than 250. 
In Group I (acute labor shortage) and 
Group II (serious labor shortage) areas 
this aa is pared down to 100, and 
on the west coast it is 50. Bigger plants 
cannot get back into the stream without 
Washington’s permission, but regional 
offices can help them. 

Regional offices also will not have 
the final say-so with respect to civilian 
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goods requiring critical components, the 


tightest shapes of steel (including 
sheet), and aluminum foil. 
@ Likely Production of the 


major electrical appliances—washirig ma- 
chines, refrigerators—will be laid out 
by Washington in detailed plans, but 
such reconversion cannot come before 
1944’s fourth quarter and is much more 
likely in 1945's first quarter. Even if 
WPB could lay its hands on enough 
fractional horsepower motors and steel 
(or aluminum) to produce a few wash- 
ers or refrigerators, manufacturers are 
not interested in small production runs. 

Vacuum cleaners, which are pro- 
duced in integrated plants that can take 
care of their own needs for motors, may 
well be the first major appliances to 
make its reappearance on the market. 
Sewing machines, also made in inte- 


needs but not enough to meet full dg 
mand (BW-—Jul.8’44,p5). 
@ OCR’s Stand—Although Ne! on’s » 
conversion program has given OCR jt 
biggest grant of real pee cae to datd 
OCR’s chief, William Y. Elliott, joing 
with WPB’s operating vice-chairmen j 
opposing it. The explanation appa 
ently is that the other vice-chairme 
persuaded Elliott that too much: reco) 
version at this time might cndangg 
production -of the most critically sho 
civilian items. 

As another possible factor, Ellic# 
evidently is determined to improve re 
tions between OCR and the operatiy 
division. 


Air Entry to Spai 
Deal with Franco involves 
more than rights for U. S. line 


a blow to those who hoped 
goods would not be bartered. 


Spain’s agreement to give U. S. con 
mercial airlines the right of entry i 
volves much more than air transpot 
considerations. 
@ Needs Oil—Generalissimo Francis 
Franco is in serious need of various m 
terials, especially oil and high-octar 
gasoline, which presumably he will gg 
as part of the deal. This bargaining v 
an extension of the State Dept.’s rece 
negotiations in which Spain agreed 
curtail shipment of wolfram to German 
(BW—May20'44,p114). 

An airline agreement with Spain 
not too important now. Army and N 
air transport commands and civili 
contract services are covering every i 
portant military spot in the worl 
Aviation diplomacy men - the Stat 
Dept. wanted to get on talking tem, 
with Spain’s seteg ret and aviati i 
happened to be a handy topic of com}, 
versation as well as a g swappin 
item. 
e Wartime Service—The Civil Ae 
nautics Board, however, expects to iss@pre b 
an operating permit, under the Spanigere | 
agreement to one of the established a ,,., 
lines, for service to commence befo | 
the war ends. The board ‘issues perm 
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nder i ternational rights of entry nego- 
ated bv the State Dept. : 
The >panish agreement, coming as it 


joes before Washington has decided 


n its recommendations for United 
ations air policy, may strengthen the 
ndency toward continuance of bilat- 
ral reciprocity in international air re- 


ations 


Many partisans in world aviation pol- 
still hope that an over-all multilateral 
meemcnt can be reached by the United 
‘ations as a basis for subsequent bi- 
bteral agreements. This faction regards 
ne trade with Spain as a setback to their 


opes. 

Tete Swap Lamented—The air 
ransport industry and its friends in 
wemment had hoped, though with 
ttle optimism, that reciprocal air 
jghts could be negotiated as such, 
ithout too much bargaining in other 
gods. They don’t want air rights swap- 
ed for military and commercial con- 
iderations, sometimes to the disad- 
mntage Of aviation. The Spanish trans- 
tion brings them a setback on this 
ore, too. 

Conclusion of the Spanish agreement 
ill have no particular bearing on the 
bntinuing battle between the commit- 
of 17 airlines and Pan American Air- 


ways over whether overseas transport 
shall be monopolized by a single Ameri- 
can flag line (BW —Apr.1’44,p19)—ex- 
cept that one of the 17 lines (which 
now includes American Export) almost 
certainly will get the operating permit. 
@P.A.A. by Close Vote—Pan Ameri- 
can’s battle for control of an American 
flag foreign airline system continues 


under the personal and determined gen 
eralship of Juan ‘Trippe. ‘The Senate sub 
committee on aviation is split on the 
issue and is reported to have decided, in 
a heated show of hands, in favor of 
P.A.A.—by a narrow margin. The com 
mittee’s report is being withheld until 
Congress reconvenes; the balance could 
be tipped the other way in the interim 


Back Door to Reconversion 


Through appeals procedure set up by WPB, companies 
can—and do—obtain relief from wartime restrictions and achieve 
at least a partial shift to civilian production. Hardship is the test. 


Many companies, big and small, have 
found a back door to reconversion. 

Instead of pounding on the front 
door, demanding more and faster recon- 
version, they have used the backdoor 
approach and won modification and re- 
laxation of wartime restrictions through 
the War Production Board’s established 
appeals procedure. The _ technical 
grounds for an appeal is hardship. 
@ Court of Final Jurisdiction—It’s every 
man for himself. A total of 125,000 
appeals filtered through WPB last year. 


HASTA AT WORK 


though it’s the world’s second Iarg- 
st man-made structure, Shasta Dam 
cially goes to work without the fan- 
re befitting its stature. Ceremonies 
ere booked for last week at this 620- 
. wall within sight of northern Cali- 


@pmia’s snowclad Mt. Shasta, but 
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More than 25,000 of them reached th 
court of final jurisdiction—WPB’s fiv: 
man Appeals Board, headed by D1 
Arthur N. Holcombe, former dean of 
Harvard’s School of Government. 

An increasingly heavy percentage of 
those appeals represented manufactur 
ers’ efforts to get back into (or to in 
crease) civilian production. And a good 
percentage of those who made the try 
were successful. 

@ Variety of Products—Here is a selec- 
tion of products involved in the cases 


were canceled because Secretary of 
Interior Harold Ickes couldn’t be 
present. Three weeks before its quiet 
inauguration, Shasta began delivering 
power to Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
from its two 75,000-kw. generators 
which will be augmented by three 
similar units after the war. Almost 
complete after four years of rush work, 


the $87,167,200 dam is an important 
cog in the huge Central Valley project 
for power, flood control, and irriga 
tion (BW —May]13'44,p21). Erection 
of Shasta, which will impound 4,500,- 
000 acre-ft. of water, required some 
6,000,000 cu. ft. of concrete—second 
in bulk only to the Columbia River's 
mammoth Grand Coulee Dam. 
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Almost every WPB order carries 
a paragraph on the steps to be taken 
in appealing from it. In addition, 
Priorities Regulation 16 (Section 
944.37) lays out the general proce- 
dure to be followed in making all 
types of appeals. Roughly, this is the 
route that most appeals follow: 

(1) Appeals from some 180 L 
(limitation) and M_ (conservation) 
orders must be filed originally with 
one of WPB’s field offices. These 
offices only have authority to deny 
appeals (although they can recom- 
mend favorable action to Washing- 
ton). As an important exception, the 
field office has limited authority to 
grant appeals from M-126, the omni- 
bus steel order. 

(2) An appeal denied by a field 
office may be reappealed to the in- 
dividual or organization responsible 
for the order (in most cases, this is 
the administrator of the order). 
Appeals from L and M orders over 
which the field does not have juris- 
diction also customarily began with 
the administrator of the order. 

(3) An appeal denied by the ad- 
ministrator of the order may then 
be carried to the Appeals Board, 
which is the court of final jurisdic- 
tion. Some appeals reach the board 
more circuitously, being routed first 
from the administrator of the order 
to the division chief responsible for 
the product, and even from the di- 
vision chief to the WPB vice-chair- 
man in charge of the division. Re- 
ardless of the route an appeal fol- 
ox. the appellant has the right to 
take his case up to the Appeals Board 
itself. - ' 

e Exceptions—The important ex 
ont this nas R (rub 
ber) and U (utilities) orders. Final 


WPB Observes Appeals Protocol 


denial on an appeal from these orders 
can come from the rubber director 
or the director of the Office of War 
Utilities, as the case may be. How- 
ever, the Appeals Board may be— 
and sometimes is—called in by these 
two offices to hand down decisions 
in tricky cases. 

The Appeals Board also has no 
jurisdiction over requests for “‘re- 
consideration” of unfavorable action 
by WPB on applications for author- 
izations, yr vig es ratings, alloca- 
tions, and the like. In theory, the 
distinction between an appeal and 
a request for reconsideration is that 
one is taken from a prohibitive order, 
the other from a permissive order. 

By way of example, order L-23-C 

says that after July 1, 1944, nobody 
shall make a domestic cooking or 
heating stove except to the extent 
authorized by WPB. The order con- 
templates that manufacture of stoves 
will be permitted. If a request for 
authorization to make stoves was 
turned down, a company could then 
ask for a reconsideration, but the 
“no” of WPB’s Plumbing & Heating 
Division would be final. 
@ Distinction Is Vague—The total 
volume of such requests probably 
runs to more than the total volume 
of appeals. While the distinction be- 
tween the two may be clear in theory, 
it doesn’t always work out in prac- 
tice. The procedure followed often 
depends more or less arbitrarily on 
how an order is written. Thus, the 
aluminum order is so phrased that 
almost all appeals from it must take 
the form of requests for reconsidera- 
tion. Actually, as with appeals from 
R and U orders, a good many such 
requests finally end up with the 
Appeals Board. 


handled by the board during a single 
day recently: chrome-framed mirrors, 
po urns, spiral binding wire, mailing 
tubes for X-ray films, metal mess trays, 
coffee and percolator filters, milk pails, 
incinerators, link fence, culvert pipes, 
combination ranges, rotary cookers, 
steelplated parts for alarm clocks, union 
dues buttons of metal, metal lipstick 
containers, and hand lawn mowers. 

In the early days of the war, appeals 
officials had a rubber stamp for “no,” 
and it worked overtime. Today, a well- 
founded — has a better than even 
chance of being granted. 

@ Only 20% Denied—During the week 
ended June 17, WPB acted on 1,387 
appeals from L (limitation) and M (con- 


servation) orders; 1,100 were granted, 
287 denied. : 

In the previous week, the — were 
1,000 granted, 330 denied. ese fig- 
ures include all appeals handled down 
the line in WPB as well as those reach- 
ing the Appeals Board (box, above). 

WPB’s increasing liberality in grant- 
ing appeals as the war has swung over 
to the Allies illustrates the flexibility 
of the appeals procedure. Designed to 
provide the stretch in an otherwise rigid 
system of prohibitions and command- 
ments, the appeals setup can turn on a 
dime when the need arises in spite of 
its necessarily cumbersome stratification. 
@ Availability Controls—As steel, alumi- 
num, and other metals became easier, 


appeals from the restrictions 1 the; 
use were granted more readily \s lum 
ber, containers, paper, and text tight 
ened up, the appeals proced tight i, 
ened, too. An appeal which We denied 
six months ago might, in the ight 
changing conditions, be grante if pre 
sented again today. (An appea’ can jy 
resubmitted.) 

The board’s procedure on expe; 
mental models is a good exa ple of 
the way in which it acts as a ‘ial bg 
loon for WPB. Requests for pe: inissio 
to make models have been c Ling j 
for more than a year, but the boar 
did not begin granting them until abou 
six months ago. 

In April, WPB issued an ordc: lifting 
the ban on the use of aluminum ; 
experimental models. Copper and bra 
interests protested. The board helf 
hearings and has since been granti 
aa to use these metals as well , 
aluminum. Now, as part of Donald N¢ 
son’s four-point reconversion progray 
(BW—Jul.15’44,p5), WPB is lifting x. 
strictions on experimental models, 
@One Jump Ahead—Essentially, th 
appeals problem is one of timing, and 
generally the appeals setup can ke» 
one jump ahead of the formalities ir 
volved in rescinding or relaxing a WP} 
order. The company which makes jud- 
cious use of — may be able to sty 
just that far ahead of its competitors. 

The importance which the Apped 
Board attaches to timing is illustrate 
by a recent appeal for permission 1 
manufacture talking dolls (brass reed 
are used for “voices”) with eyes tha 
would open and shut (weighted with 
lead). e dolls were to be ready fo 
the Christmas trade. 

The board took the attitude tha 

while denial of talking dolls with eye 
that blink may not seem an unus 
deprivation in the light of the stat 
of the war today, they might very wel 
seem so by Christmas. The appeal wa 
granted. 
@ What Is Hardship?—WPB’s defini 
tion of hardship covers many situatio 
The hardship may be chiefly to 
appellant himself, or it may be to hi 
labor force, or it may be to the consum 
ing public (if he makes an essenti 
civilian item). 

Recently, the Kirsten Pipe Co. « 
Seattle, Wash., maker of patented 
aluminum-stemmed, “‘air-cooled’’ pipes 
appealed for permission to resume mat 
ufacture of its product. The compat 
had behind it a good record as a 
producer. It was located in a tight labo 
area, but was able to show that its labe 
force could not now be easily diverte 
to war work. 

The board gave the company peg. 
mission to go back ‘to making pip 
for three months. (Appeals are custo 
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sily gonted for limited periods and 
extended if conditions have 
ot changed.) The decisive factor was 
he dc urability of holding Kirsten’s 
bor fo:ce together so that it might be 
yailable for any possible war contracts 
the tuture. 
Question of Materials—A company 
hich can get needed materials, parts, 
d components from its own (or 
omebody else’s) idle and excess inven- 
ries has a good chance now of appeal- 
ng successfully. This wasn’t true in the 
wys when nobody knew whether idle 
jventories might not have to be melted 
own for scrap to feed the war machine. 
Manufacturers who have held out 
or rigid quota systems, for barring 
ewcomers, and for similar restraints on 
mpetition during -the reconversion 
iod might be surprised at the breadth 
the Appeals Board’s powers. 
Most of the appeals the board grants 
have to do with restricted rather than 
ith prohibited products. An example 
pf a restricted product is a_ lipstick 
ontainer which can be made, but not 
pf brass, steel, etc. In the prohibited 
bategory are washing machines, me- 
anical refrigerators, and automobiles, 
hich cannot be made in any quantity 
br of any material. But when circum- 
tances warrant it, the board has the 
bower to permit one manufacturer to 
ike a prohibited product even though 
is competitors may be frozen out, or 
en though he may be a newcomer to 
he field. 

Decentralizing—Much of the load will 
¢ lifted from the Washington appeals 
etup Aug. 15 when WPB’s new spot 
uthorization order gives field offices 
ower to set aside L and M orders (page 
3). And the board will dwindle corre- 
pondingly in importance. But it will 
till have final authority over many pro- 
sions of the orders and over all prod- 
$ requiring critical components and 
recision parts. 

Part of the Appeals Board’s effective- 
ss as WPB’s safety valve lies in the 
tre with which mild-mannered, scholar- 
; Dr. Holcombe has avoided the legal 
aaphernalia and courtroom atmos- 
here which might be expected to ac- 


jompany such proceedings. 

Hearings hg sen a full-dress 
caring before the board is an informal 
fair with no evidence under oath. An 
ppellant may bring his lawyer, but he 
an — argue his case better 
imself. Small businessmen who can’t 
anage a trip to Washington are as 
cly to get a favorable decision on the 
asis of a case submitted in writing as 
¢ big fellow may get from a full hear- 
g. 

There is one important check on the 
se which a company can make of the 
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‘Beppeals procedure: In an important case, 
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all sides are given a rm and an 
appellant’s competitors may have their 
say. Government agencies frequent] 
crop up in hearings. ‘The Office of Civil 
ian Requirements may throw its weight 
for the granting of an appeal to manu- 
facture a needed civilian item. Smaller 
War Plants Corp. has found in the 
appeals procedure a handy means for 
improving the status of the little fellow. 


Detroit Is Wary 


Auto makers’ willingness 
to delay reconversion reveals 
good politics. Behind the scenes 
they move toward their goal. 


On Friday of last week, top executives 
of nine automobile manufacturing com- 
panies held their second meeting to dis- 
cuss the problems of reconversion 
with officials of the War Production 
Board. 
eA Shocker—Expectation was general 
that the meeting would conclude with 
a complete set of blueprints for the 
change-over. The eagerness to resume 
‘wrige ee: which the manufacturers 


ad manifested in their first meeting 
(BW — Jul.8’44,p24) and the sympa- 
thetic ear which WPB was inclined to 


PILEUP IN GRAIN 


With grain piled in its streets, Pan- 
handle, Tex., presents a sight now 
common to farm areas of Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Kansas, as bumper wheat 
crops (BW —Jun.17’44,p19) collide 
with manpower and transport short- 
ages. Such outdoor storage piles 
range to 15. ft. high and 800 ft. long, 
holding an aggregate of more than 


give them encouraged a belief that at 
the end of last week’s meeting specific 
quotas and dates of production might 
even be announced. 

Consequently, it was something of a 

shock when Saturday morning’s news- 
papers headlined the fact that the auto 
manufacturers had told WPB that they 
were too busy with war production to 
consider reconversion now. 
@ Two Reasons—Actually, the unani- 
mous statement which the auto men 
made to WPB and released to the press 
reflected two common-sense and_per- 
suasive points of view: 

(1) e industry doesn’t want to be 
oe in a position where the public might 
eel that it was prepared to abandon war 
goods production overnight in order to 
get back into peacetime operation. 

(2) On the basis of the competitive 

situation within the industry, the man- 
ufacturers were unwilling at this time to 
have their hand forced by WPB and to 
reveal to each other any details of their 
automotive production plans. 
@ Progress on Tools—Despite the public 
statement, a fair amount of progress 
was made by the industry in its discus- 
sions with WPB—particularly with re- 
spect to such important matters as ob 
taining the necessary machine tools. 

The one big problem which was left 
unsolved at the end of the meeting was 
the extent of the control which WPB 


22,000,000 bu. That’s equal to all the 
elevator space in the Texas Panhan 
dle. With some railroads able to di- 
vert only 10% of their normal car 
tonnage from war shipments, German 
ptisoners are doing emergency unload- 
ing at Amarillo, Tex., to speed the 
turnarounds. Texas farmers will count 
an average wheat return of about 
$4,000 as their share of 1944's booming 
farm income (BW — Jul.15’44,p17). 
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FRANCS APLENTY 


Money in Circulation 
-——— in France 7 
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Since France fell in June, 1940, franc 
circulation has expanded more than 
threefold, chiefly as a result of colossal 
German occupation charges. On top 
of this, Allied armies in Normandy 
are using part of an 80-billion-franc 
occupation issue. French workers 
sorting supplies near the beachhead 
(above) are paid in either occupation 
francs or with notes purchased locally 
with American dollars. Czechs, Poles, 
Italians, and Russians—captured rem- 
nants of the German Todt organiza- 
tion—will soon go to work for the 
Allied armies fighting in France. 


will exercise in the reconversion process 
once the green light is given. The auto 
men felt that all WPB should do would 
be to set quotas and starting dates. But 
the WPB officials felt that they ought to 
regulate the flow of materials to the 
industry through the operation of some 
such program as the Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan. 

The auto people considered any such 
program utterly superfluous, and they 
emphatically rejected WPB’s “junior 
priorities” system (BW —Jul.1’44,p28), 
also known as the “blue order” plan. 

@ Can’t Anticipate Demand—This pro- 
posal provided for placing parts orders 
now, for establishing a quasipriority 
rating on them, and for release of the 
parts when manpower and materials 
permitted. Auto men voted against the 
plan on the argument that it would 
tighten manpower during the war and 
eliminate work in the reconversion 
period when it will be needed; and that 
parts schedules cannot be set before 
market demands, price levels, and—most 


important—the final form of products to 
be made is determined. 

Perhaps beyond that position, the 

auto people also feared that setting up 
controls over ordering now would lead 
to divulging of competitive information 
later on. 
@ Models Shrugged Off—The auto men 
heard details of the WPB order, effec- 
tive July 22, permitting experimental 
model building. Inside the meeting and 
out, they shrugged and reported lack 
of technical help to do such work while 
war output continues heavy. 

But nobody was fooled by this culti- 
vated indifference. Actually, while the 
auto people sat in ene Detroit 
reports persisted that development pro- 
grams were under way, in line with the 
pilot model order. It was said that some 
experimental material requisitions were 
placed early this month anticipating the 
effective date of the order. 

e Tool Estimate Questioned—Tool buy- 
ing will dovetail with product planning. 
WPB’s vice-chairman, L. R. Boulware, 


said after the meeting that th 
dustry needs 8,000 machine 
reconvert. General Motors, i} 
ported later, needs half that nu 
The small total for the indu 
surprise. Perplexity was incr 
Boulware’s statement that the a 
would be able to use 75% of 
fense Plant Corp. machines 
plants which will become idle a 
many falls. Industry people bx 
total will be 20% or so at the 
under favorable buying condit: 
In any case, the auto plants 
filling tool needs at once. WP! 
ised priority aid if bottleneck 
be smashed without assistance 
@ Quota Talk Hushed—Discus 
ensued over production quota 
come effective after the end of tlic E 
pean phase of the war. Neither the com 
panies nor WPB wanted to say mud 
about this, in fear of i increasing popula 
belief that the war’s end may be nex 
WPB’s proposals for car producticy 
quotas represented a cross between th 
board’s ideas on logical volume and th 
companies’ own “practical minimums’ 
The total evidently was around 2,154. 
000. With one exception—one of th 
smallest companies—theé tentative WP} 
figures seemed acceptable, although the 
are still subject to change and may kk 
enlarged. 
®@ Uniform Date Debated—Meanwhik. 
WPB is being urged to authorize al 
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possible. The auto companies feel tha 
by the time Germany falls and limited 
reconversion is permitted, all fim 
will be able to dig up production facil 
ties. 

However, WPB still leans toward th 
idea of releasing individual companic 
as their war contract situations permi 
Final decision on this problem will bf 
made later. 


CONTAINERS ARE TIGHT 


Seriousness of the shortage of corm 
gated and solid fiber shipping contain 
was underlined this week by a War Pr 
duction Board report on their distrib 
tion by type of priority held by the use 

During May only 3.2% of the entin 
supply was delivered on ratings of AA 
or less, while 33.5% went to holders 0 
the two highest priorities—AAA an 
AA-1. 

Here are the pertinent figures: 
Preference Rating 

AAA AA-2X 

and and 

AA-l AA2 AA? 
15.2% 19.2% 28.9% 
17.1% 21.6% 30.7% 
33.5% 45.6% 17.7% 


July, 1943... 
Feb., 1944... 
May, 1944... 
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CED. Speaks Up 


cr, Leaders appraise group's 
it progress and chart its future. 
= Defeatism is being replaced by 
C . 

the:ff® plans for expanded business. 

: Ger 

© the Single purpose of the Committee for 
tside f/f Economic Development ever since its 
, public bow 18 months ago (Report to 
| start Executives; ©BW—Jan.2’43,p27) has 
toma been to aid the two million U. S. enter- 
Annot/ prises in making bold, smart plans so 
that this country will achieve an expan- 
sion of business to avoid a major and 
0 bell continued postwar slump in employ- 
Eur ment. 

comm eSmartness and Boldness—To impart 
mucin boldness and smartness is the function 
pula” of the Field Development Division, 
nea fi which with evangelistic fervor rivaling 
ictio: fm the late Billy Sunday’s has enrolled the 
n th states, districts, and communities as 
d thf C.E.D. subunits. 

ams,” To contribute toward an environ- 
.150-§@ ment favorable to an expanding econ- 
f thei omy, the Research Division has been 
WPB Mm delving into assorted economic subjects 
1 they that bear directly upon the problems of 
ay ki maintaining postwar business activity 
and national income at a high level. 
whik i @ Pleased with Results—Last week Paul 
ze dim G. Hoffman, C.E.D. chairman, William 
ictionfm Benton, vice-chairman, and other na- 
1 freefil tional officers met in Chicago with 200- 
witilllN odd state, district, and outstanding local 
mean chairmen to appraise their progress to 
| tha 
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fra 
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Keynoting the progress report made 
by the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment in Chicago last week is 
36.7 Paul G. Hoffman, C.E.D. chairman 
‘324m and president of Studebaker Corp. 
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date and set their course for the future. 
Their over-all. conclusions: (1) Field 
development has come along better 
than the original group dared hope. (2) 
Research, while proceeding with the ex- 
asperating deliberateness of a pan newly 
filled with popcorn, is now at the stage 
where the kernels will soon begin pop- 
ping all over the place. 

@ No Illusions—The shrewd business- 
men who founded C.E.D. had no illu- 
sions that overnight they could change 
the postwar prospect for American 
business. 

When they encounter skepticism 

about the practical values of their in- 
tensive postwar planning, they use a 
standard rebuttal. They point out that 
the almost uniform expectation of 
American businessmen in the summer 
of 1942 was for-a postwar depression 
that would make the early thirties “look 
like a picnic.” : 
e@ Economic Defeatism Routed—Work- 
ers held the same belief and seemed 
committed to a program of getting 
png they could while the getting 
was good, in hopes of laying away 
enough to carry them through what they 
considered the inevitably long period of 
unemployment. 

Certainly that gencral attitude of 

economic defeatism has changed. Both 
the employers and the employees have 
thus received a definite boost in morale 
that must at least be helpful in winning 
the war, regardless of its eventual value 
in staving off a depression. 
@ Psychology Plus—C.E.D. does not 
claim that this improvement in out- 
look is its singlehanded achievement. 
But it believes that its thousands of 
committeemen battling in their home 
towns have contributed greatly. Quite 
as important, large numbers of busi- 
nessmen who have been reached by its 
program are planning to operate their 
own enterprises not for a postwar de- 
pression but rather for a postwar econ- 
omy of expanded business services. This 
improvement, it is argued by C.E.D., 
means that the actual business prospect 
has changed for the better. 

In the course of C.E.D.’s activities, 
Hoffman and Benton, and other leaders, 
such as M. B. Folsom of Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., and Ralph E. Flanders of 
Jones & Lamson, have gained national 
stature as business prophets. With the 
spadework largely completed, the or- 
ganization is trying in each locality to 
become personified in the public mind 
by its local leaders. 
e@One P in Ten—Although 
C.E.D. talks about the 2,000,000 Amer- 


ican enterprises, it recognizes that only’ 


200,000 units employ eight or more 
people. It believes that if these 200,000 
concerns can be enlisted, they will set 
the tempo for the entire 2,000,000. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Executives and representatives of 300 
San Francisco war contractors go to 
school to learn the intricacies of con 
tract termination. Offered jointly by 
the Army, Navy, and Maritime Com 
mission, the four-day course last week 
was the most extensive of its kind to 
date. Like similar classes taught by 
the Army Service Forces at Chicago 
and other big war production cities 
(BW —Feb.12’44,p17), the San Fran 
cisco curriculum included case studies 
in terminations, claims disposals, and 
distribution of surplus materials. 


At work in this country, with varying 

degrees of enthusiasm and _ effective 
ness, are between 30,000 and 40,000 
C.E.D. local committeemen. ‘Thus, on 
the average, a committeeman has only 
four or five prospects to convert. By 
mathematical chance, any businessman 
employing cight or more people is, 
therefore, likely to get a real working 
over by his neighbor from down the 
street. 
@ Good, Fair, Indifferent—The nation 
wide C.E.D. network has just under 
2,000 local committees. Nobody knows 
how many of these are really result 
getters. Best rule-of-thumb index of a 
working committee is whether it has a 
paid secretary; roughly one-third, or 
about 600, have this paid executive. A 
horseback guess about most of the other 
two-thirds is that careful grading might 
split them about 50-50 as moderately 
good and — ineffective. 

Principal obstacle to a really vital 
organization is the natural skepticism of 
existing organizations toward the need 
for a new and temporary body to cope 
with this specialized problem. 

e@ Dual Approach—To provide tools 
with which the businessman can work, 
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C.E.D. goes at it from two directions. 
‘The field development group has 17 na- 
tional “action” committees of special- 
ists in various fields germane to the end- 
problem. These include such subjects as 
management engineering (headed b 
Edwin G. Booz), advertising (L. D. rf 
Weld), manufacturing (T. V. Houser 
of Sears, Roebuck), products and de- 
sign (G. F. Nordenholt of Product En- 
gineering), and marketing (T. G. Mac- 
gowan of Firestone). 

These committees develop such helps 
as manuals, outlines, and soundslide pre- 
sentations to help the businessman in 
doing the cute ep bveien job that 

lanning his postwar salvation requires. 
- Thanh Suimun-Tea Reuith Di- 
vision has an even more ambitious pro- 
gram. To the outside eye, CED's 
research projects have moved like glac- 
iers. But the apparent lack of action 
has been because each project has been 
gone over again and again to assure 
thoroughness and accuracy. 

At the Chicago meeting, delegates 
were shown that the first concrete re- 
sult—Harold Groves’ preliminary report 
on “Production, Jobs, and Taxes” pub- 
lished last month by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co.—passed through 15 major steps, in- 
cluding five drafts, before its release. 
A. D. H. Kaplan’s “The Liquidation of 
War Production,” was published last 
week, also by McGraw-Hill. 
© More Reports Due—Other projects of 
the 17 in various stages of completion in- 
clude J. M. Clark’s “demobilization of 
wartime controls,” expected to be ready 
for final reading on Aug. 15; Chas. C. 
Abbott’s “financing industry during the 
transition from war to peace;” and Rob- 
ert R. Nathan’s “manpower demobili- 
zation and reemployment.” 


Satisfied with their past achievements and confident of the future, some 200 
regional leaders of the Committee for Economic Development dine at Chicago. 
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Problem Child 


San Francisco has a new 
plan to solve its Hetch Hetchy 
power system troubles. Lease 
of P.G. &E. lines is suggested. 


San Francisco’s $100,000,000 prob- 
lem child—the municipally owned 
Hetch Hetchy hydroelectric power sys- 
tem—is headed for trouble again. 

Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes, who is Hetch Hetchy’s guardian 
(the project is on federal lands), is de- 
termined that the system shall distribute 
its power through publicly owned lines. 
He has a U. S. Supreme Court decision 
to fortify his position. 

@ There Is a Catch—But it will take 
more than Ickes’ determination to put 
his plan over. The only power dis- 
tribution facilities in San Francisco are 
owned by Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
and on nine separate occasions the city’s 
voters have rejected bond issues for pur- 
chasing the utility’s distribution system. 

For these reasons the city for years 

leased Hetch Hetchy power to P.G.&E. 
for $2,400,000 annually—a neat contri- 
bution to the municipal budget—until 
Ickes stepped in. After the lease was 
held in violation of the Raker Act 
(BW—Apr.27°40,p16), the city was 
granted several reprieves to continue the 
contract until a new arrangement could 
be worked out. 
@ New Scheme—Faced with Ickes’ per- 
sistent demands, San Francisco authori- 
ties have suggested a new plan which 
may turn into a quasipublic-ownership 
distribution that will satisfy him. 
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E. J. Cahill, municipal utilities ;,,. 
ger, has proposed tb Mayor Rog. fp 
Lapham that instead of selling 
to the utility company, San Fra: 
should lease P.G.&E. facilities t 
tribute Hetch Hetchy power and 4)s9 
buy 60% to 70% of the company’s jut. 
put to supplement that su ply. his 
plan will be submitted to Ickes. 

Reason for San Francisco’s an. iety 
about the problem right now is the fact 
that the city may lose its present cus. 
tomer for Hetch Hetchy power. \\ hen 
war came the 88,000 kw. power out. 
e was switched from P.G.&E. to the 

efense Plant Corp.’s aluminum plant 
at Riverbank, Calif. 

@ Back to the Courts?—Now that the 
country is piling up a surplus of alv- 
minum, and cutbacks and shutdowns 
are becoming prevalent, San Francisco 
doesn’t want to be caught short if the 
aluminum contract at Riverbank should 
be canceled suddenly. If a solution 
isn’t found by that time, San Francisco 
won’t be surprised if Hetch Hetchy 
turns up in the courts again. 


Tight Formation 


Aircraft industry shows a 
united front in presenting its 
postwar ideas to legislators. 
Wilson leads for Aero Chamber. 


America’s biggest war industry has 
now put its postwar thinking on the 
anak In doing so, it has probably 
chalked up a record for its own annals. 
For old timers claim that last week's 
appearance of representatives of the 
principal divisions of the aircraft indus- 
try before the subcommittee on war con- 
tracts of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee marked the first occasion 
on which this industry has taken a con- 
certed stand on an important issue. 

Credit for this unity, which still 

awaits the test of postwar competition, 
goes to the industry leaders who recently 
reorganized the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce of America for a coopera- 
tive start on a brand-new chapter in its 
checkered history. 
@ Four Fundamentals—The Senate sub- 
committee, considering legislative angles 
of aircraft industry reconversion and 
postwar aviation policy, listened to a 
program based on four fundamental 
principles. These were outlined for the 
Aeronautical Chamber by Eugene F. 
Wilson (see cover), vice-chairman of 
United Aircraft Corp. and chairman 
of the Chamber’s board of governors. 
They emphasized this country’s post- 
war need of: 

(1) Air forces of such strength and 
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“Unforeseen events... aced not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


CALLING CARD 


THE YANK who hurls this death-laden grenade 
is calling at an Axis strong point. It’s a different 
—very different—kind of a call from the ones he 
used to make... 

But, oddly, its objective is the same—the pro- 
tection of his fellow Americans. For he is one of 
the thousands of insurance people who are now 
carrying the war to the enemy. 

Not alone on the battle front, but on the home 
front as well, the insurance men and women of 
this country —like other good Americans —are 


doing a real job. Those ineligible for military 
service are taking on double work to serve you. 
They are selling—and buying—War Bonds. Giv- 
ing to the blood bank. Willingly and cheerfully 
they are backing every drive, every call of the 
Government. 


Now, as always, agents, insurance brokers and 
employees are giving wherever they can, serving 
wherever they can, to protect their fellow citi- 
zens and their country. Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, Baltimore. 


THE MARY LAWS 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 


- 


“..-and then the 


SIMONDOS 


showed us how to 
cut a 16" aluminum 
round in 59 seconds!” 


“We thought we were doing all 
right on cutting this aluminum 
alloy until the Simonds man came 
in and improved the operation for 
us. We haven't figured out our full 
savings yet, but less than a minute 
through a 16” round is some go- 
ing for an Inserted-Tooth Saw”. 


Of course, he can’t produce these 
production-miracles in every case 
... but if there is any operation in 
your plant which you think could 
be improved ... phone your In- 
dustrial Supply Distributor, and 
have him bring the Simonds Cut- 
ting Engineer around. 


in such readiness as to preclude a suc- 
cessful assault on the United States or 


its possessions. 

by Acquisition and maintenance of 
air bases essential to security and over- 
seas trade. 

(3) Orderly and economic expansion 
of domestic and international air trans- 
port and private flying. 

(4) A strong aircraft industry as 
necessary to the first three. 

@ Navy to Industry—Wilson, who intro- 
duced the aircraft industry’s testimony 
before the committee, became the Aero 
Chamber’s chief pilot when, a few 
months ago, he was elevated from the 
presidency of United Aircraft to his 
pont post in that company so that 
e could devote his full time to postwar 
planning. When he talks about war fly- 
ing it is against a background of naval 
aviation. He was chief of the engine 
section of the Navy’s Bureau of Aero- 
nautics from 1924 to 1926 and of its 
design section during 1926 and 1927. 
As a naval aviator in his own right, he 
served with the Aircraft Squadrons, 
Scouting Fleet and as chief of staff of 
the Aircraft Squadrons, Battle Fleet. 

In 1930 Wilson resigned from the 

Navy with the rank of commander and 
went into industry. His career in the 
United Aircraft family of companies 
began with the presidency of Hamilton 
Standard Propellor Corp., and he served 
successively as president of Sikorsky 
Aircraft Corp. and Chance Vought 
Corp. In 1937, he was made senior vice- 
president of United, in 1940 he was 
elected president, and last November 
he moved to the vice-chairmanship. 
e Dividing the Job—During the hear- 
ings, the Senate subcommittee got a de- 
tailed view of the aircraft industry's 
ideas as to the proper demaracation be- 
tween government and private develop- 
ment work which boiled down to the 
contention that private industry, work- 
ing under competitive incentives, can 
outperform government-owned facilities 
to a marked degree. Commenting on 
the desirable division of government and 
private activities in the vital field of 
aviation research, J. Carleton Ward, 
president of Fairchild Engine & Air- 
craft Co., emphasized three points: 

(1) Fundamental research, not ap- 
plicable to specific projects can best be 
fostered and accomplished in govern- 
ment laboratories. 

(2) The special application of re- 
search to particular designs or projects 
is the legitimate function of private 
industry working under the stimulus of 
competition and likely to come up more 
ideas than a regimented industry would 
(than Germany’s regimented industry 
has). 

(3) The evaluation of the results of 
private developments can best be made 


24 


by the impartial examination , 
armed services through suich fa 
as those provided at Wright 
Eglin Field, the Naval Aircraf 
tory, and the Navy evaluation c ‘¢; 
@ The Whole Story—In gettin, the 
whole industry story on the recor the 
Senate subcommittee also listenc: 
discussion of the relationship ot 
sonal plane ownership to over. 
power policy by Joseph T. Geutin 
vice-president of General Aircraft, an. 
ufacturer of the Skyfarer plane, a: (| to 
a presentation of the problems of ight 
aircraft manufacture by J. Henry |\erh. 
ner, president of Engineering & Ré. 
search Corp., maker of the Ercou) 
Nub of the reconversion warniiic ox 
which the senators found their guests 
united was the statement of | {amy 
Woodhead, president of Consolidated. 
Vultee, that the postwar retention of a 
strong nucleus of aircraft industry inary: 
agement, technology, and manufactur. 
ing facilities is essential to the security 
and service of the American peop| 


Meat Rate Row 


Coast packers gird for 
battle against ICC examiner's 
proposal to cut freight rates on 
east-west meat hauls. 


Draw a line on the map between 
Butte, Mont., and Phoenix, Ariz. 

That is the line upon which the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission is riveting 
its attention in the rail-rate row between 
midwestern and Pacific Coast meat 
packers (BW —Oct.30'43,p44). The 
midwestern packers want to move their 
meats across that line into the Coast 
market, but freight rates on fresh meat 
make of this smbition an idle dream. 
@ Cuts Proposed—The ICC has just 1 
ceived from an examiner who conducted 
extensive public hearings a report recom- 
mending rate reductions. FElated mid- 
western packers claim the proposed 
schedule of rates would permit them to 
sell more meat on the Coast, and at 
cheaper prices. But among Pacific 
packers, the report is damned as a 
vehicle for creation of a monopoly in 
meat. 

Since the ponderous machinery of the 
ICC moves with something less than ac- 
celerated tempo, it is unlikely that either 
prediction will materialize very soon 
Both sides are tightening their grip for 
a long pull. 

e Differential Protested—What bothers 
midwestern packers is the rate differen 
tial as between livestock and _fres) 
meat. For example, it costs 24 tim: 
as much to ship dressed pork as it cos' 
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Courtesy of Harry Winston, Ine 


DIAMOND. .. ia the Kough 


Tae uncut diamond has value — but only a 
fraction of the market price it acquires after 
cutting and polishing by those who know the 
business. 


Some business insurance programs have a 
great deal in common with rough diamonds. 
Even when carelessly bought and poorly super- 
vised, they are by no means without value. But 
the paradox is—at no greater cost (and some- 
times at less cost) your insurance program can 
have all the value you have the right to expect. 


The program which is adequate to your needs 
is the one which is specifically planned to fit the 
peculiarities of your business. This calls for a 
detailed analysis of your business and its risks; 


the knowledge of many insurance markets; the 
negotiation of many details. It requires the 
attitude of an independent buyer with no axe 
to grind, but yours. 


The competent brokerage organization rep- 


resents you at all times—advises on all phases 


of your insurance programs, including the col- 
lection of claims. Yet these many services in- 
volve no additional cost to the insured. 


Johnson & Higgins have served all divisions 
of commerce and industry—over a period of 
99 years. For further information as to the value 
of insurance brokerage service to your business, 
we invite you to write or telephone any J&H 
office—without obligation. 


ipment you 
buy or build. Twin Disc Clutches 
and Hydraulic Drives have that 


T NEVER 


Disc products cn top—make them 
the ee for your clutch dollar. 

ication experience that tells 
ad job you need done can be 
done best. (2) Intimate knowledge 
of the materials, techni and 
methods ired to build exactly 
the right clutch for your equipment. 
(3) A nation-wide organization of 
factory branches and service stations 
to give you quick action at any 
time 


Con~ult Twin Disc Engineers 
for complete information on both 
Twin Disc Clutches and Hydraulic 
Drives. You'll get expert, unbiased 
help toward efficient, faithful trans- 
mission and control of power that 
will add greatly to the service-value 
of the equipment you manufacture. 
Twin Disc CLutcnH Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic Di- 
vision, Rockford, Ilinois). 


Twili Disc | 


mC 


to ship the hog from Omaha, ° 
Los Angeles. But from Omaha 
York, it costs only 14 times as n 

More specifically, dressed po: 

costs the packer in Denver $* 

100 Ib. must absorb a transp 

cost of $1.90 if shipped to Los 

This brings total cost to $11.20, 

pared to $10.61, the price at w! 

Los Angeles packer can pre; 
product. 

e What Reduction Means—Un 

rate revision recommended by t 
mission’s examiner, George J. I} 
transportation cost would be red ’ 
$1.22, and the Denver packer co iild get 
his pork into the Coast market a‘ a cost 
of $10.52, or 9¢ cheaper than his com. 
petitor on the Coast. 

On the other hand, live hogs Lipped 
from Denver to Los Angeles under 
existing rates cost 24¢ per 100 |b. less 
than California hogs, according to the 
ICC examiner. 

The practical effect of this is to stimu. 

late the movement of livestock 
Coast, where the Pacific packers can 
slaughter and dress it and collect ; 
price for the finished product whic 
is protected by the high freight rate 
on dressed meat. 
@ Assessing the Blame—Hall drew ; 
sharp line between pork and other 
meats in his official declaration tha’ 
dressed meats are not moving freeh 
across the disputed boundary to the 
Coast. As to pork, he blamed freight 
rates. As to beef, veal, and lamb, he 
blamed economic conditions, and ab- 
solved freight rates. 

But his rate recommendations appl 

to all meats. These range from 16¢ 
per 100 Ib. of fresh meat for hauls of 
ten miles or less to $1.66 for 2,200 mi 
for packing-house products, the range 
is from 13¢ to $1.41. 
@ Cheaper Costs—With the support of 
the transcontinental railroads, Coast 
packers are prepared to argue that their 
midwestern competitors enjoy huge a¢- 
vantages through cheaper feed (espe 
cially for hogs) and cheaper operating 
costs because of the magnitude of their 
business. Both producers and packer: 
on the coast claim they will be ruined 
if the new rates are promulgated by 
ICC. 


FLORIDA PAYS OFF 


The State of Florida has given final 
approval to the payment of its $50,000 
oil discovery reward to Humble Oil Co. 
for bringing in the state’s first commer 
cial well, (BW—May27°44,p34). Hum 
ble, which will get free oil leases on 
40,000 acres of Florida land, previously 
announced that it will divide the reward 
between the state’s university and the 
Florida State College for Women. 
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HROUGH THE DARKEST HOUR 


er. he railroads are part and parcel of the vital service of sup- 
d oct ply on which fighting men depend. They know first-hand 
\ cost [ihe darkness of the hour before the dawn. @ They follow 
— = progress of the war by the nature and urgency of the 
\ipped filmburdens they carry — burdens that never lighten through 
— e whole 24 hours of the day. @ So through sunshine 
‘0 the snd shadow, railroad men serve the needs of war. Short 

. on help, short on time, they know the value of every 
ra hour and every car. They know that a fighting nation 

; can counts on them to deliver the goods that Victory is 

ect «Mi made of —and doggedly, devotedly, they are sticking 
mal to that job. e Some day the dark hour will be behind 

us. Then our nation will look back and judge our fiber 

othe, gos @ People on the courage and the will with which we 
tha: fEfoced it. @ The railroads are working now so that when 
frecly I that day dawns they can, in clear knowledge of a job 
ih faithfully discharged, look forward with confidence to 
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TODAY OR POST-WAR / 


Accurately 
LIQUIDOMETER Zs 


“THEYRE ALWAYS DEPENDABL 
100% automatic. 
No pumps, valves, or aux- 
iliary units needed to read 
them. 
Models available for either 
remote or direct readings. 
Accuracy unaffected b 
specific gravity of tan 
liquid. 
Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laiaosenetion for gauging 
hazardous liquids. 

Write for complete details. 


» LIQUIDOMETER 


Coal Deficit Cut 


Solid Fuel’s new figures 
aren't quite so gloomy, but the 
agency has a big job balancing 
grades and distribution. 


Solid Fuels Administration for War 
turned down the heat on its long-stand- 
ing predictions of a disastrous shortage 
of bituminous coal next winter when 
it publicly cut its anticipated deficit 
from 30,000,000 tons to 16,000,000 
tons last week. 

* — Be Less—Privately, SFAW is on 
record as anticipating a shortage of 
only 10,000,000 tons, for Deputy Ad- 
ministrator C. J. Potter told the 
Truman committee recently that pro- 
duction would be 616,000,000 tons 
(BW—Jul.15’44,p5), rather than the 
610,000,000 tons announced last week. 

His report to the Truman commit- 
tee was shrouded in secrecy—at Potter’s 
request—lest those industrial users who 
have been purchasing low-grade coal 
at SFAW’s urgent request halt their 
buying in anticipation of a relatively 
easy supply next winter. A keystone of 
SFAW’'s policy has been to encourage 
the widest possible use of poor om 4 
which many industrial users normally 
would scorn, since without orders, 
producers of the poorer grades would 
shut down, and production would be 
lost at a time when every ton is vital. 
e No Cha in Anthracite—SFAW’s 
latest compilation made no change in 
the anticipated anthracite deficit of 
5,000,000 tons. 

Solid Fuels originally saw a 20,000,- 
000-ton deficit ee bituminous, with 


production not exceeding 596 
tons and demands totaling 616,' 
ome time ago, when claima 
sented all their demands, it boo 
deficit to 30,000,000 tons on t 
of requirements totaling 626, 
tons, while Chairman Donald 
of WPB publicly anticipated 
age of 40,000,000 tons or mo: 
@ Not Hopeful—SFAW’s recent public 
announcement of production ©: 6|(). 
000,000 tons, and its private ¢ :imat 
of 616,000,000 tons brings the 
more closely into line with the 
tions of the coal industry, wh 
disagreed with SFAW’s figures t 
out. 

It also brings SFAW'’s pre 
more into line with its own production 
figures for the year to date whic! show 
an average weekly output duriig the 
first 26 weeks of 1944 of 12,355,000 
tons. This, over 50 weeks, would yield 
617,750,000 tons, but SFAW has never 
been hopeful of maintaining this high 
average during the second half year. 
@ Will They Work?—Of considerable 
interest in the next several weeks will 
be the extent to which miners stay 
in the pits rather than take the two- 
week paid vacation they won onl 
recently. If they stay at work for 5) 
weeks and thus add another 24,710,000 
tons to the year’s output, the problem 
will be one of moving the coal rather 
than getting enough. 

SFAW Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes has revealed that 4,860 men under 
26 were deferred from military service 
for work in the bituminous coal in- 
dustry. Potter had told the Truman 
committee that it had every hope of 
getting many of these deferments con- 
tinued when they expire next month. 
Manpower losses in the industry aver- 
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THAT DWINDLING COAL PILE 


Industrial stocks, despite slight seasonal upturn, are at lowest level since 1941 
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aged 4,000 monthly during March and 
April, and refusal of further defer- 
ments could disrupt present produc- 
tion estimates. 


e Problem of Balance—When and if | 
SFAW solves the over-all bituminous | 
coal supply problem, it will still be | 


confronted with the question of how to 
balance increasing demands and the 
decreasing supply of high-grade coal 
from District 7 and District 8 (Virginia, 
eastern Kentucky, southern West Vir- 


ginia, northern Tennessee, and a small | 


section of Georgia). 


Production of this type coal is esti- | 
mated at 180,000,000 tons during the | 
coal year ending next Mar. 31. Require- | 
ments are estimated at 195,000,000 | 


tons, with retail dealers taking 60,000,- 
000 tons; byproduct and coke users 


42,000,000 tons; industrial users, in- | 
duding electric utilities, 57,000,000 | 


tons; and railroads and export users 
36,000,000 tons. 
eSome Diversion—SFAW already is 


diverting some from utilities, which | 


had an average of 83 days’ supply of 


all types on hand June 1, and from | 


railroads, and it is preparing to limit 
to 90% of last year’s deliveries the 
amount which may go to retail dealers 
this year. 

These two measures could cut the 


estimated deficit to only 6,000,000 tons, | 


but they will not balance supply and 
demand as now estimated. 

The apparent solution—cutting do- 
mestic use of this supercoal by a second 
6,000,000 tons, on the theory: that 


home furnaces do not need the quality | 
fuels required for specially designed in- | 
dustrial combustion equipment—is not | 


an attractive possibility. 


If homeowners who normally burn | 
District 7 or District 8 coal are to be | 
kept warm under such a diversion, | 
SFAW might find itself shipping | 
Illinois coal to heat West Virginia | 


homes left without fuel when West 
Virginia coal was shipped to an 
Illinois war plant. 

¢Shipping Troubles—The requirement 
that coal shipped west move on the 
lakes as ‘oes as possible makes coal 
rom District 7 and District 8 hard to 
get this summer. 

Utilities and other plants with high- 
eficiency boilers are far from happy 
about the pressure to buy low-grade 
coal. For one thing, boilers designed 
for high-grade coal break down more 
quickly when fired with lesser coals. 

Much of the “free coal” which 
SFAW wants bumed is of such low 
quality that it just can’t be used in 
high-efficiency plants, and time and 
money are wasted looking for low-grade 
coal which is good enough. 
¢ Hard to Buy—Some electric utilities, 
which in normal times use varying 
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A Supercharger gives heavy trucks 
that extra power over the bills... 
that “lugging” ability for carrying 
heavier loads faster over any roads. 


Ce uu 


THE VILLAGE SMITHY HAD ITS 


Ge 


SUPERCHARGING — Does this word | 
conjure up visions of airplanes in the | 
stratosphere? Developed so much by the 
war, that use, has indeed given supercharg- 
ers a glamor far above ordinary blowers. 


The principle of the supercharger is not ; 
new, nor limited to augmenting sub-atmos- | 
pheric pressures. The Egyptians of 1500 . 
B.C. used mechanical blowers in the form {f) 
of leather bags to produce a fierce fire for 
metal working. The village blacksmith 
“supercharged” his forge with what he | 


called a bellows. 


The sole function of the bag blower, the 4? 
blacksmith’s bellows or the modern super- 
charger is to burn fuel faster by deliver- [}} 
ing air of greater density. With more fuel {} 
burned per stroke the diesel, gas, or gasoline 1) 
engine generates more power. Results: 


Up high — restores sea level power 
On the ground — gets more power out |! 


of an — and enables a small en- / 
gine to do the work of a larger one. *} 


It is not too soon to ask McCulloch, pio- | 
neers in modern supercharging, to show }} 
you how supercharging can step up the | 


power of your internal combustion engines 


McCulloch’s simple design 
of precision-fitted and sealed 
impellers insures efficient, 
service- free supercharging. 


CH ENGINEERING Corp. 
coHlwaukee 9 Hea. 


DIVISION OF BORG-WARNER 


amounts of coal each year, depending 
on availability of hydroelectric energy, 
proximity to markets, and similar fac- 
tors, have still another problem. Sound 
operating practice led them in normal 
— to commit themselves to buy as 
ittle coal as possible, purchasing more 
when and as needed. 

In wartime, with heavy demand for 

all possible coals, “spot buying” such 
as these companies normally practiced, 
is capricious at best, often impossible 
when relatively high-grade coals are re- 
quired. Last winter, SFAW was forced 
to issue numerous directives diverting 
coal to such companies. 
@ Problem of Oil—Instability of the fuel 
oil supply also has hurt, principally in 
the 17 Atlantic coast states. Oil-burn- 
ing power plants in District 1 (central 
Pennsylvania) which could possibly be 
shut down were refused oil when the 
East Coast situation got tight. 

Last November, some 25 power 
plants, most of which were near big load 
centers, were allowed to use oil again. 
Two months later the cutoff was rein- 
stated, and several months thereafter, 
oil again could be had. Now a third 


Ice in Comeback 


But demand is so great 
that industry can’t fill needs. 
It is making plans to hold its 
sales gains after the war. 


Ice manufacturers currently have their 
hands full trying to placate impatient 
customers, rush delayed deliveries, and 
devise rationing systems for their much- 
demanded product. But the same war 
responsible for their present woes also 
has restored their industry to the peak 

roduction from which it was = 
50 years ago by the advent of mechan- 
ical refrigerators. 

e Output Jumps—From 1942’s produc- 
tion of 34,500,000 tons, output of the 
country’s 6,500 ice plants has jumped 
to an estimated 47,000,000 tons this 
year, and recently the industry advisory 
committee informed WPB that by 
1945, annual production will reach 50,- 
000,000 tons. Capacity increased 6% 
last year and storage for seasonal use 


cutoff is rumored. 34%. 
IN THE OUTLOOK: 
LABOR SUPPLY—TIGHT BUT STABLE 
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The fact that unemployment is still 
hovering below 1,000,000 is clear 
proof that no big labor surpluses are 
accumulating. And, except for sea- 
sonal ups and downs, employment 
has declined (though not so sharply 
as last year)—primarily because mili- 
tary inductions have outrun additions 
of new workers, but also because some 
youngsters and housewives laid off 
from war plants that have suffered 


cutbacks have quit the job market. 
Now that the armed forces are at peak 
strength and inductions will be only 
for replacement, the over-all labor 
supply is apt to stay more stable. At 
the moment, the summer closing of 
schools is freeing many youngsters for 
jobs in some lines, but at the same 
time, labor shortages are nonetheless 
intensifying in many industries of 
low pay, hard work, or high skill. 


But these rosy figures are sn 

solation to ice dealers, frantica] 
to supply a huge demand result 
several factors. Summer weath 
three weeks early to some are: 
prices for fruits and vegetables }.aye jp, 
creased the demand for rail ca: ; 
The influx of new families i: 
production centers has overtaxc:! log 
ice plants. 
e@ Hard to Find—Many an ol, 
mechanical home refrigerator ; 
giving up the ghost—to be replice 
an “ice box” if the owner i 
enough to find one. 

Although Detroit, making 2,2 
a day and consuming 2,700 tons h: 
to import ice, most serious shortage js 
in southern cities (BW —Jul.15’44,p42) 
where dealers have installed rationin 
systems to serve hospitals, homes with 
infants, and others with critical needs, 
@ Chicago Helps Out—Ice shipment 
from northern cities, begun last sum 
mer, have increased substantially. Ip 
addition to supplying local needs, fo 
example, Chicago ice plants are cur 
rently shipping 20 to 30 cars of ig 
daily to points in Georgia, ‘Tennessee 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Al 
bama, Indiana, and Iowa. 

Some of this ice is destined for Arm 
camps, which even last year could not 
be ee locally. Now that southem 
crops have moved to market, the de. 
mand will be somewhat lightened. 

Fortunately, the ice industry has lost 
little of its former productive capacity, 
even though tonnage declined substan- 
tially after the mechanical refrigerator 
became popular about 1925. 

@ Industry Promotion—Operators made 
up some of, this loss by heavily promot- 
ing commercial uses, and operating in 
combination with related businesses 
like cold storage warehouses or ice cream 
lants. Prewar annual production (about 
34,500,000 tons) was split three ways: 
9,000,000 tons for domestic use, 13, 
000,000 for commercial use, and 12; 
500,000 for refrigerated trucks and rail 
road cars, according to Ice and Refnig- 
eration, official organ of the National 
Assn. of Ice Industries. 

Priorities for construction of limited 
quantities of ice-making machinery have 
been granted during the war, but neither 
the industry nor WPB is anxious to en 
courage expansion for fear of a postwat 
collapse. However, ice manufacturers 
have devised some production shortcuts. 
@ How It Works—One such stopgap, 
now being adopted temporarily, would 
increase the average plant’s capacity 
10% to 15%. Normal procedure is to 
freeze a 300-Ib. or 400-Ib. chunk of ice 
in a galvanized sheet steel can, sub 
merged in brine. A tiny impeller keeps 
the water circulating so that, as it freezes 
from the outside, air bubbles and for 
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FOR THAT 


New 


Pr ODUCT 


compact design...low weight 
with« BLACK & DECKER MOTOR 


Your new product can be given these important advantages by 
using a Black & Decker motor because: 


1. Every motor is designed to meet the requirements of a parti- 


cular application. 


2. Long experience has taught us where and how much motor 
weight can be reduced without interfering with essential 


electrical characteristics. 


3. As a result of this experience, fre- 
quently product design suggestions 
can be made which reduce product 
weight . . . improve compactness . . 
better performance. 


In order to realize the full benefits 
of special application, be sure to 
consider the motor in the early 
stages of product development. 


THE BLACK & DECKER ELECTRIC CO. 
KENT, OHIO 


FRACTIONAL mmonstrowst - 


eign matter are forced toward ‘he cm 
ter. Last step is to remove a gp, 
amount of relatively dirty water fro. 
the core, replace it with fresl wat. 
and finish freezing the block. Th, 
assures a clear chunk of ice, witho. 
air bubbles. 1 

By eliminating this refinement lex 

cept for withdrawing the water), jg 
manufacturers save time, and fini 
with a somewhat larger block of ice wig 
a small hollow in the center, which q 
be cut into the same number of 254 
and 50-lb. pieces. 
@ Help Needed—Major wartime hay 
ship for the industry has been the laby 
shortage—Chicago, for example, cov 
have made 600 tons more a day dur 
the last prolonged heat wave if it ha 
had the manpower. Labor sh; rrtage 
particularly acute on the delivery route 
which long ago lost the young husk 
who could nonchalantly shoulder lar 
chunks of ice. Manufacturers now log 
for help to the War Manpower Coy 
mission’s recently inaugurated prion 
referral plan, under which they rate a 
“essential” classification. 

Wartime sales of ice refrigerate 
(nonmechanical) augur well for the i 
dustry’s postwar future. Annual sak 
had dropped from about 1,000,000 uni 
in the early 1920’s to 200,000 in 194 
But in 1943 WPB authorized produ: 
tion of 600,000, made from noncritic 


| materials, and increased this to 800,0i 


in 1944. 

e Survey for Future—The industry h: 
no intention of relinquishing its wa 
time gains. The National Assn. of Ic 
Industries is surveying consumers to de 
termine the type of ice refrigerator pr 
ferred, and is continuing its annuj 
$250,000 advertising campaign. 


TAX ON BREEDERS CLARIFIED 


Livestock used for draft, breeding, ¢ 
dairy purposes have been ruled a capit 
asset by the Bureau of Internal Revenu: 
and as such, profit from their sale 
subject only to the capital gains ta 
not to the income tax, with its stif 
mounting surtax schedule. 

In so ruling, the bureau has accepte 
the long-argued contention of livesto: 
breeders that these three types of liv 
stock, and particularly breeding stoc 
are as much a part of their producin 
plant as a factory is to a manufacture 
in contradistinction to steers, calves, 
lambs which constitute the end pro 
uct, sale of which is taxable as incom# 

Since the section of the tax law 0 
which the ruling was based first 4 
peared in the revenue act of 1942, 1 


funds of taxes already paid for 1942 am 


1943 will be in order in many cases, 4 
cording to a statement by the America 
National Live Stock Assn. 
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Bee-lines to Berlin 


A straight line—really straight—is one 
of the hardest things in the world to 
draw. Yet thousands of mathematically 
straight lines are necessary to the build- 
ing of a big airplane like the Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortress and the B-29 Superfortress. 


The master layout drawings for every 
part of a bomber must be made on flat 
sheets of lacquered steel. To insure the 
accuracy of the finished drawing, the 
metal is first scribed with intersecting 
reference lines like those on a gigantic 
sheet of graph paper. And the lines must 
cross each other in perfect 10-inch 
squares, without deviating as much as 


1/1ooth of an inch. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS «© THE STRATOLINER « TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS 


Until recently this was a slow and 
laborious job. Draftsmen sprawled across 
the big tables hour after hour, ruling 
in reference lines with straight-edges. 
But the slightest miscalculation — even 
the expansion of metal caused by the 
sun’s heat — might ruin their efforts. 
Drawing the grid lines on master layouts 
for the frames and bulkheads of one 
model alone consumed 5600 hours. 


Boeing engineers determined to 
change the method. They built the 
“Grid Machine” shown above—a simple, 
supremely accurate device that draws a 
dozen parallel straight lines while you 
watch. It never makes a mistake. And 


Buy War Bonds — to Have and fo Hold 


it has already saved thousands of pric: 
less hours between blueprint and bomb 
ing mission. Today the work is done in 


less than a tenth of the former time. 


All through the Boeing plants are sim 
ilar ene of ingenuity and skill 
applied to the task of building more 
airplanes faster and more economi: 

— speeding the production that shorte: 


the distance to Victory. 


When the war is won, Boeing's abilitie 


in design, engineering and manufactur 
ing will again be applied to peacetime 
products. You can be sure of any such 


product... if it’s “Built by Boeing’ it's 
bound to be good. 


BOEING 


SHORT OF 7 
S 


EXPERT MACHINIST 


7 vobeate anit 


Wet-Belt GRINDER 


Enables Newly Trained | 


Operators to do accu- 
rate Machining Faster! 


With this new Wet-Abrasive-Belt, 
solid areas, flanges, bosses, inter- 
rupted sections, can be surfaced 
with one application to the belt — 
freehand or with simple jigs— 
slashing “make ready” time, sim- 
plifying manufacture, cutting cost. 
Effective coolants do away with 
frictional heat, distortion, discolor- 
ing, thus reducing rejects. 


Wet-Belt Surfacing is amazingly 
fast often 5 to 25 times faster 
than previous methods. With mi- 
crometer-stop table, semi-skilled op- 
erators can take fine cuts with 
uniform precision. 


Wet-Belt Surfacing works equally 
well on hard or soft metals, glass, 
ceramics, plastics. Before investing 
in tools that new materials may 
make obsolete, look into Wet-Belt 
Surfacing. Send today for two copies 
of our new booklet-—be sure one 
gets to your production manager. 


Trucks Slipping 


Output of heavy units in 
June dropped 22% below goal. 
Manpower shortage in castings 
industry is the main barrier. 


Truck production, No. 1 problem of 

the 1944 war production program, is 
shipping: After holding up to anticipa- 
tions during the first quarter, it has 
steadily lost ground since then, meas- 
ured against enlarging schedules. The 
outlook is not optimistic, even though 
trucks have been given highest possible 
manufacturing priorities. 
@Army Reduces Quota—Originally 
about 1,000,000 trucks were projected 
for 1944 manufacturing (BW —Jan.29 
’44,p36), of which 123,492 would be 
of civilian types, with 81,366 assigned 
to commercial use in this country.. The 
latter totals were later increased to about 
131,000 and 88,000, but no definite an- 
nouncement was ever made. 

Then the Army cut back its require- 
ments from 742,433 to 619,284 (BW— 
Mar.26'44,p26), reducing the over-all 
1944 authorization to around 750,000 
units. Today, however, industry antici- 
pations are that 700,000. units will 
likely be the top level which the indus- 
try can achieve this year, and 600,000 


would not be in the least su 
@ Output Schedule—Of the 
scheduled civilian-type assembli 
jections called for about 37,000 
production during the first half 
then 45,000 in the third quart 
49,000 in the last quarter. First | 
put was about on schedule, but 
cluded few heavy trucks. Third 
anticipations are pessimistic, an 
the fourth quarter outlook, a 
some relief may manifest itself | 
in the castings picture. 

Castings constitute the bar 

achievement of the schedule (B\\ a 
13’44,p36). Little hope is held for pro 
duction gains in the foundries during 
the heat of summer, despite the govem. 
ment drive to enlarge employment in 
that industry. 
@ Tires Short, Too—And should the 
castings problem be solved, shortage; 
of truck tires will be encountered. ‘In heer 
tires, requiring a proportion of 1 tural 
crude and experienced manpower, \ would 
constitute an even greater problem if 
truck output reached projected level 
Akron holds little hope of enlarged truci 
tire production without more skilled 
men to do the job. 

The shortage of cast parts hits the 
truck industry in its tenderest spot, the 
heavy vehicle field, running from 2 
tons up to 15-ton behemoths. 

@ Manpower Troubles—The reason i: 
simple. Light and medium truck makers 


/ 
tx Book gives 


a you complete in- 

formation on one 

“= of the most im- 

portant machin- 

sing develop- 

“ments to come 
out in years. 


motor which burned out recently, 
slashing output of jeep bodies 50°. 
Aided by the Army and Office of De- 


PINCH-HITTING PUMPS 


Mobile air compressors in a tempo- 


2030-27 N. Salina St., 


PORTER-CABLE 


MACHINE CO. 


Syracuse 8, N. Y. 


rary lean-to are maintaining capacity 
war production at the American Cen- 
tral Mfg. Corp., Connersville, Ind. 
The gas-driven construction equip- 
ment is pinch-hitting for a big electric 


fense Transportation, the firm assem- 
bled 15 emergency compressors within 
four days. Repairs to the motor, 
which drives permanent air machin- 
ery, will require about three weeks 
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vould Down-time for repairs! Skilled 

ar labor standing idle! Valuable mewre 

td manpower diverted to unpro- Louger Gearing 

_ ductive maintenance! They're Life with 

+ serious problems today, but 

= they'll be worse when war con- ROLL nv 


tracts vanish and you're fight- 
ing hard for every order. Right-Angled Loading 


oo Se start foday. Engineer both your product and 


your production machines for minimum maintenance, 
Check every bearing . . . its life expectancy .. . the aver- 
age number of hours lost through servicing and replace- 
ment ... the ruggedness and compactness of the housing 

. and the power that could be saved through high- 
efficiency bearings. Then consider how Rollway’s Right- 
Angled Loading would help you. 


Right-Angled Loading Reduces the Unit Load 


The advantages of Rollway’s basic bearing principle 
can be seen at a glance: Every radial load is carried at 
right angles to the roller axis. Every thrust load is car- 
ried at right angles to the axis of a separate set of rollers. 
That means the total load is split into two simple com- 
ponents. The unit load per roller is lower. There are no 
oblique resultants tending to pinch the rollers out from 
between the races. Roller-end wear-back is reduced. 
Rubbing or sliding friction is practically eliminated. 
Starting torque is lower. Bearing life is longer. And the 
end result is a noticeable reduction in maintenance. 


LET US HELP YOU SELECT THE PROPER BEARINGS FOR YOUR NEEDS 
The life of a bearing is not measured entirely by its size, ma- 
terial or precision workmanship. Suitability for the work is an 
important factor. Let our engineers help you select from the 
wide range of SAE and American Standard metric sizes. Just 
send a drawing or detailed description for confidential analy- 
sis and recommendation. No charge or obligation. 


BEARING COMPANY, INC., SYRACUSE. NEW YORK 


RBREARINGS 


© $t. Paul * Houston Tulsa « Los Angeles 


are largely volume producers, wit! 
| dries in their own plants, an 
work is highly mechanized. | 
| more, these plants did not 1 
| more men on foundry payrolls th 
had when war began. 

But the heavy truck makers n« 
the volume to maintain their ow 
dries. They bought from outside 
and their small orders were larg 
shop propositions. Now those or 
| at their highest levels in histor 
| outside foundries, much mo 
pendent on hand labor than 
shops, not only have had to mair 
their working forces, but to i 
them. They just haven’t been 
do it. 

@ Drastic Slump—So_heavy-truc! 
duction sank last month, accor 

| newly released WPB figures, to 

| of 22% below schedules. ‘Th 
truck program’s 1% decline from 

ule was largely due to this precip: 

| drop. 

This picture bodes no good fo 

| mercial truckers who have been pleading 
| for over-the-road freight equipment. |; 
| vasion needs call for heavy trucks to re- 
place torn up rail facilities on the con- 
tinent. So the military will likely get 
first call on production up to the level 
of its needs, and little, if any, will be 
left for the civilian users. 

WPB has rejected a plea of the Office 

of Defense ‘Transportation for resumed 
manufacture of light trucks for civilian 
use in the first quarter of 1945. 
e@ Tank Program Hurts—The recently 
enlarged tank program (page 47) will 
not do the truck picture any good, 
either. Chrysler’s tank arsenal was mak- 
ing some truck parts at Detroit before 
the invasion, but now it is concentrating 
on tanks. Beyond that, enlarged demand 
for tank power plants will cut into the 
supply of castings otherwise available for 
truck engines. 


TUNA CATCH IS BIGGER 


Tuna fish production is 65% better 
than last year, with the pack of Cali- 
fornia canneries for the first four months 
of 1944 totaling 509,002 cases com- 
pared with 293,598 for the same period 
in 1943. Biggest pack was in 1940 when 
746,806 cases were packed in the first 
third of the year. 

Canners doubt that more tuna wil! be 
available to civilians. The Army and 
Navy already have placed orders tor 
about 40% of last year’s pack and are 
expected to take more. 

This year’s increase is caused almost 
entirely by larger catches by the purse 
seine vessels. Bigger vessels were mostly 
requisitioned fer war service and the 
fleet is below the size necessary for pre- 
war catches. 
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iF YOU HAD 


Suppose you had this pile of Winesaps— 
enough to make a full bushel! 

Now, suppose you had to carry them 
from here to there. How would you do it? 
A few armloads at a time? Back and forth? 
Or would you put them in a basket and 
take them all at once? 

Elementary? Sure it is! So is the basic 
economy of using Barrett Lift-trucks and 
Skids. They enable you to handle material 
as a unit through many steps of manufac- 
ture, instead of in small lots, or as individual 
pieces. It’s so simple that its possibilities 


in time and manpower that are open to you 
with Barrett Lift-trucks and Skids. A Barrett 
engineer will be glad to point out the pos- 
sibilities right in your own plant. No obli- 
gation whatever. 


BARRETT-CRAVENS COMPANY 
3260 West 30th Street ~ Chicago 23, Illinois 


Representatives In All Principal Cities 
Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


*@ PARRETT 


ONE MAN DOES MORE THAN 3 OR 4... WITH A BARRETT LIFT-TRUCK 


Barrett \ \ 
Handling | 
Equipment 


* 


i 
} 


Have you seen the new 
Barrett Junfor Catalog? 
Your free copy Is readys 
Write for ft. 


Busy Waterways 


Revenue ton-miles credited 
to barges almost doubled from 
1938 to 1942, and 95% of 
traffic is directly war-related. 


River men are hatching plans to in- 
crease the use and efficiency of the in- 
land waterway system to take advantage 
of postwar trade opportunities in the 
highly competitive transportation field. 

Lachlan Macleay, president of the 

Mississippi Valley Assn., is confident 
that the job done by barge lines in 
carrying war freight justifies peacetime 
expansion of river facilities. 
e New em rg ent Discussed—Except 
for the $70,000,000 poured out by gov- 
ernment agencies to build a flotilla of 
towboats, tugs, and barges that. were 
chartered to carriers, river men had 
little opportunity in recent years to 
add to their equipment. Now they talk 
of triple-engine towboats of 2,400 hp. 
to 3,000 hp., instead of the 1,600 hp. 
ot less of prewar days, plying the lower 
Mississippi in the future. Terminals also 
would be improved. 

Another proposal to coax back the 
civilian trafhe dislocated by the war is 


STRIP SITES PLANTED 


Along spoil piles in the wake of coal 
strippings in western Illinois women 
plant trees to reforest land that ordi- 
narily would go to waste. The project 
sponsored by coal producers is trans- 
forming devastated eyesores into 
orderly mounds of woodland that will 
ultimately pay off in timber. Going 
into these man-made ridges and val- 


40 


the building of self-propelled barges 
with loading units that can be lifted 
onto a truck chassis and driven from 
the barge to the customer. A veteran 
barge man predicts an expansion period 
of 15 years before facilities will equal 
river trafic demand. 

@ Congress May Act—The possibility 
that Congress may approve waterway 
projects shelved by the war encourages 
the river interests. Topping the list is 
the proposal for a 9-ft. linstead of a 6- 
ft.) channel on the Missouri River, 800 
mi. from its mouth to Sioux City, lowa. 
Already approved by the House, the 
$6,000,000 Missouri project faces a stiff 
fight this fall in the Senate where irriga- 
tion partisans, fearing that maintenance 
of a 9-ft. channel will hurt irrigation, 
are seeking prior claims to the waters 
(BW—Jun.24'44,p42). 

In railroad parlance, the Missouri 
now is a narrow-gage line in comparison 
to the standard-gage 9-ft. channel main- 
tained on 6,700 mi. of the country’s 
inland waterways. Standard equipment 
thus has difficulty operating on the 6-ft. 
channel. Under this handicap, traffic on 
the Missouri has been peanuts—744,916 
tons in 1942 from the mouth to Kansas 
City. But river enthusiasts claim—per- 
haps too optimistically—that this figure 
will zoom to a new high of 12,000,000 


tons annually. River’s low-cost trans- 


leys which cannot be economically 
leveled for farms are 35 species of 
pines and such hardwood trees as pop- 
lar, walnut and oak. The program 
began in 1930 and thus far 10,000,000 
saplings have been set out. This year 
some 2,000 acres will be planted by 
producers of 95% of the state’s open- 
cut coal—all of whom are pledged to 
reforest annually areas equal to the 
previous year’s devastation. 


portation, they argue, will 
tract such bulk commoditi 
wheat, corn, and coal. 

® Mississippi Studied—Stil] ; 
stage is the suggestion of a | 
nel on the Mississippi Riv« 
under a congressional resolut: \n, 
Army Engineers last month he 
ing on the feasibility of a | 
oughfare on the Mississippi 
Cairo, Ill., and Minneapolis, \ 

The war record of Old \) 

has eased the burden on rail 
highway trucks, river men dec! 
ing the inland rivers at the presse 
are 5,000 barges, ranging in siz 
100 tons to 3,000 tons, and ab 
towboats, ranging from 200 hp. 
2,500 hp. 
@ Doing a War Job—Although the rivg 
gave ground to speedier transportatig 
in the hurry of moving ordnance equ 
ment and finished products {BW -\, 
27'43,p20), about 95% of the water t: 
fic consists of commodities directly » 
lated to the war. In 1942 barges achiey 
the sizable total of 15,339,165,0 
revenue ton-miles in contrast to 8,44), 
127,000 in prewar 1938. 

U. S. Army Engineer figures for 14; 
and two war years (1943 figures he 
not been released) illustrate the expan 
ing tonnage carried by the Mississiy 
River system, including the Ohio Ri 
system, which mirrors activities of th 
coal and steel industries: 

1938 1941 1942 

Mississippi 

River system 48,558,074 86,062,809 92,147, 
Ohio 

River system 32,093,464 59,920,943 63,658,51 
Mississippi 

River .....12,532,860 22,820,731 28,0398 
Missouri 


River ..... 497,901 - /64,334 7449 


In addition, approximately 1,000 mi 

itary and naval vessels built at inlan 
shipyards during 1942 and 1943 ha 
been floated down the rivers to Gu 
ports. 
e@ Wartime Savior—Preliminary figu: 
on principal commodities indicate 2 
impressive boost in the 1943 traffic oy 
1942 tonnage. 

A savior for the waterways, when co: 
sumer cargoes virtually vanished as 
result of wartime production restr 
tions, was the movement of gasoline an 
petroleum products. From July, 194: 
through March, 1944, a total of 36 
062,080 bbl. of petroleum products- 
daily average of 564,159 bbl.—mov 
over inland rivers and the Gulf Inte 
coastal waterway. Petroleum produc 
accounted for 24,000,000 tons of ty 
inland rivers’ cargo in 1942, and th 
has been increasing since: 

During 1942, 116 steel barges wil 
a capacity of 1,339,644 bbi. were co 
verted to oil carriers. However, realist 
river men have no dreams of holdi 
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BULLETIN CM-43 
“Multiple Spindle Chucking 


BULLETIN CM-44 
“How Costs Were Cut on 


CATALOG D-42-B 
Automatic Dies, Collapsible 
Taps and Hollow Mill Heads 


There wont be any 


Sharp line drawn 


AR industries are too big to stop at a 
common finish line. Peace industries are 
too big to resume at a common starting line. 
There may be months of overlapping 
schedules even in a single plant! Certainly no 
single V Day for all manufacturers together. 
When you reconvert it will be your decision 
—what you will make, and when you will 


make it. 


Automatics” 


25 Chucking Jobs” 


170 EAST 131°’ 
0 8 SPINDLE BAR AND CHUCKING AUTOMAT 
T, MOTOR STARTER AND CONTRO 


STREET * CLEVELAND 8 
3 + SINGLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS - 
TATION SWITCHES + SOLENOIDS - 


But it may be our privilege to help you 
with the HOW. And what is more vital, to 
help you answer the question, “How much 
will it cost?” 

Here are several National Acme Publica- 
tions designed to help you produce more 
for less. 

Write us—on your company letterhead— 


for any of them. 


Other Publications on Mul- 
tiple Spindle Bar Auto- 
matics, Snap-Lock Limit, 
Motor Starter and Station 
Control Switches, Solenoids, 
Centrifuges. 


DIES AND TAPS 
T MANUFACTURING 
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Industrial Futures United 


Columbia River Plant Sites the 


of the Westward Mare 
al America are on the 
Columbia River —and with eae 
‘1 this Northwest Empire, rich ff age 
pa es, lies the 1200-mile strete ° 
ae Columbia—-source of 41% of the nation s 
e 


: he 
' the only point on * 
hydro-electric power; 08 Bae land-locked 


West Coast where tra ek 
{ the interior 15 carried at 
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Oregonian 


The Great Newspaper of the West 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 


this oil traffic after the war in 
tion with the cheaper ocean tan\. ; 
ice, now constricted by the su 
menace. 

e@In the Black—War conditio 
reflected in the 1943 report of 
ernment-owned Federal Barge Ling, 
the largest of the many carrier 


erat. 
ing on the rivers. The tonnage |: indie 
in the line’s own equipment was | 4.5% 
less than in 1942, but 433,35: ton 


towed for other carriers under rc 
agreements brought the total t innage 
last year to 2,366,046 against 2,31 8.654 
in 1942. The company had a ict jp. 
come of $178,012 in 1943 in contray 
to an operating deficit of $762,492 in 
1942 

F.B.L.’s five divisions show the fol. 
lowing tonnage for the past tw 


TOCcal 


vears; 
Division 1942 1943 
Lower Mississippi. . . 1,454,832 $23,992 
Upper Mississippi... 724,060 41,085 
Illinois River....... 599,157 487.705 
Missouri River...... 72,903 35,261 
Warrior River...... 220,293 136,66] 
*Total . 2,260,697 1,932,662 
* Single count—after climination of shipment 


exchanged between various districts. 
@ Savings Cited—F.B.L. claims that in 
1943 shippers saved $1,796,700 in the 
difference between rates paid on traffic 
routed via its barges and the charges 
that would have been made had the 
trafhe moved all-rail. On _ this basis, 
F.B.L. calculated that it saved shippers 
a total of $41,031,700 from its creation 
on June 1, 1924, to Dec. 31, 1943 

The river man’s old bogey of im- 
balance of upstream to downstream 
trafic resulted in 70% of the line’s ton- 
nage in 1943 being upstream, necessi- 
tating the movement of much ecquip- 
ment downstream empty or _parth 
loaded. Freight towed for others in 
1943—almost entirely petroleum prod- 
ucts—was 93% upstream. On the line’s 
Mississippi system, merchandise freight 
slumped 22%. Boosted movement of 
petroleum products and grains failed to 
take up the slack due to decreased coal 
and sulphur tonnages, and total bulk 
freight was off 10%. 


STATE CONTROL BOOSTED 


Proponents of state government pat- 
ticipation in aviation development and 
control got a helpful boost last week 
from the Minnesota Supreme Court 

In upholding constitutionality of the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Airports Commis 
sion—and its $1,000,000 appropriation— 
the court unanimously spoke out im 
favor of centralized aviation contro! by 
states, citing the need for unified and 
integrated regulations to insure saicty 
in the air. e court commented that 
establishment of adequate air terminals 
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1944 


by NORTON 


based on...59 YEARS PRODUCING AND 
SERVICING GRINDING WHEELS 


...44 YEARS PRODUCING AND 
SERVICING GRINDING MACHINES 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER G, MASS. 


Ne NORTON ——i = 
GRINDING WHEELS AND MACHINES N 
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“This, too, will pass away” 


Drop that cyanide tablet, Mr. Office 
Manager, and remember the old 
legend: Once upon a time, a king 
challenged his wise men to write one 
sentence which would apply to all 
things, at all times. And the wise 
men came up with the line, “This, 
too, will pass away.” So you can 
apply it to your present problems of 
wartime office confusion. And you'll 
see it pass more quickly if you send 
or— 

f ART METAL’S 

“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.“ 


The “O.D."—which means Doctor 
of Offices—is the title of a man whose 
profession is curing saarled-up offices 


of their confusion. After the war, 
when needed equipment may once 
more be had, he'll do a marvelous 
job. But even today he'll be able to 
help you iron out office tangles. 


And in the matter of postwar office 
planning, Art Metal’s Mr. Expediter 
is a bit of a modern Merlin. Why not 
ask him in—no charge, of course!— 
and see what he can do to smooth 
out your present operations? Ask also 
to see his idea-ful book, ‘Manual of 
Desk Drawer Layout.” Just call your 
local Art Metal branch or dealer, or 
write Art Metal Construction Co., 
Jamestown, New York. , 


Makers of 
*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 
*a subsidiary company 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 


= 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE FILES 


HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA 
LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


Art W\etal 


Jamestown, New York 


and facilities for controlling ac: 
is far beyond the capacity of p 
terprise. ‘ 

Taking note of the complic 
aviation regulation, the court 
if the appropriation involved | 
for control and policing of , 
trafic, there would have been |it: |; 
culty of sustaining the expendit 
position to the Twin Cities’ 
plan was instituted by taxpa 
claimed that the commission 
appropriation constituted spec 
lation and taxation for private 


T 
Carried to a stream, the Army's 65 
Ib. plywood storm boat provides ai 
assault crossing for infantry troop; 


a 


As the 50-hp. outboard engine roars, 
the eight men and two crew members 
crouch low to avoid enemy gunfire. 


Whipping up 23 m.p.h. when loaded 
to capacity, and drawing only 16 in. of 
water, the 19-ft. “waterbug” goes well 
ashore for dry and easy embarkation. 
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CARDINEER 
horizontal Whee! Model, 72-70 


CARDINEE 
Senior Model, 72-45 
Capacity up to 15000 cards 


CARDINEER 
{nail Desk Model, 72-05 
Capecity, 1500 cards 


CARDINEER 
The Master Model, 72.59 
Capacity, 6000 cords 


Cardineer—now available in four the day when economy of operation 


different models. Keeping office rec- 
ords in wartime demands equipment 
best suited to the job. To save man- 
power—to speed work—to conserve 
space—to promote contentment among 
employees, use the Cardineer. 


Compact, portable, and trim, Cardineer 
provides zow a method of record keep- 
ing that saves time and money against 


may be the difference between profit 
and loss. So, look ahead to postwar 
conditions. Get prepared now. 


Cardineer holds up to 15000 cards for 
quick posting or instant reference. No 
eye-strain—greatest control— lowest 
cost. Choose the model best suited to 
your needs. Phone or write for litera- 
ture. Ready for immediate delivery. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED e CANTON 2, OHIO 


ASK FOR YOURS 
Booklets in time-money 
check ond pin on letter. 
Seed. tovontorias 0. Comm), 
Payrott ond Personne! L, 
Plant ond Eavipment 0. 
Percheses OC, Production U. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


You helped build 
this bridge 


500 feet of rope was all it required. Little enough by itself 
but rope has thousands of such jobs to take care of on the 
fighting front. 


Altogether, it takes millions of miles of rope to run a war. 
Every foot you save here at home makes it that much 
more possible for our fighting men to get enough. 


If you want to know how rope can be spliced, protected 


and used so it will last longer, write us for a copy of 
the W. P. B. sponsored booklet, “The Rope You Save 
Fights For You.”... Plymouth Cordage Company, North 
Plymouth, Massachusetts and Welland, Ontario. 


PLYMOUTH 


THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST 


BINDER TWINE ° 


TYING TWINE 


| poppy seed is used for household condi 
| ments. 


| the farmers were permitted to harvest 


| their favor, arguing that their client 


Poppies in Court 


Federal judges ponde 
plea for injunction to ha’: U.¢ 
interference with crop a; see 
spoils in California. 


Win or lose in their fight to 4 

1942 federal opium poppy cor\trol x 
declared unconstitutional, seve: north 
ern California farmers who ged 
“poppy rebellion” recently (B t 
10°44,p34) by defying orders of fede; 
narcotics agents to destroy 575 acres q 
blue poppies, last week faced loss , 
their $500,000 crops through the ¢ 
ment of time. 
@ Injunction Asked—Indicted by a { 
eral grand jury on charges of growin 
opium-containing poppies without a fed 
eral permit, the farmers attacked 
validity of the opium poppy control a 
on the grounds that (1) it invaded sta 
rights, and (2) that it provided for tj 
destruction of private property withos 
due legal procedure. 

Test of the constitutionality of | 
control act was sought in an applicati 
for a permanent injunction to enjox 
federal narcotics agents from interfe 
ing with the growing and harvesting 
opium pappies for their seed. Couns 
for the farmers pointed out that blu. 


@ Storage Plan Blocked—The insurgent 
farmers appeared before U. S. Distric 
Judge Martin I. Welch last week and 
he turned down their plea that they | 
allowed to harvest their poppy sec: 
crop and put it in warehouses, at leas 
until the case had been decided. Th 
farmers’ plea was that the seeds ar 
mildewing in the pods, and that gras 
was growing up in the fields and going 
to seed, threatening to render the land 
useless for some time. 

As the case now stands, the farmer 
are awaiting a decision from three fe¢- 
eral judges who heard arguments lat 
week in San Francisco on their appl: 
cation for the injunction. 

@ State Law Cited—Attorneys for the 
farmers pleaded for a quick decision » 


were within their legal rights to grov 
poppies under a California state lav 
They contended that the perishabk 
crops would svon rot in the fields unles 


them. 

U. S. District Attorney Frank J. He 
nessy, while admitting the seed perhaps 
would go to waste, resisted the ples 
by arguing that the poppy crops had 

n grown in vidlation of the popp' 
control act, and in the face of orders 0 
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Decision Deferred—The court refused, 
,wever, to provide the farmers with 
»mediate relief. Instead, it took the 
ve under advisement and gave counsel 
: the farmers 15 days in which to file 
yriefs. An additional ten days were 
allowed to the United States attorney 
in which to file his answering brief. 
The narcotics agents were of the opinion 
that by the end of the 25-day period 
there probably will be no poppy seed 
left to harvest. 


cro: se 


The growers, on the other hand, are | 


expected to seek a decisive ruling on 
the validity of the poppy control act. 
In the event of an adverse decision in 
the San Francisco U.S. Circuit Court, 
a review of the case probably will be 
sought in the U. S. Supreme Court for 


the guidance of West Coast farmers in | 


future years. ‘ 


Repair Is Stressed 


Tank program emphasizes 
rebuilding of old vehicles from 
the training grounds. Chrysler 
and G.M. cooperate on tank. 


Renovation and _ rehabilitation bulk | 


larger in the new tank program than 
appeared likely when the first details 
were made public (BW—Jul.8'44,p22). 
Except for one new model about which 
the Army is keeping mum, this means 
that the aggregate of new tanks will 
be somewhat smaller than the original 
reports led observers to expect. 


eHint of Emphasis—Chrysler Corp. 


gave some hint of the emphasis which 
will be laid on the rehabilitation of ex- 
isting tanks in an announcement last 
week that 2,000 M-3’s and M-4’s will be 


overhauled and modernized at its Evans- 


ville (Ind.) plant. American Car & | 


Foundry Co. is expected to renovate an- 
_ 1,200 tanks—M-5’s and possibly 

1-3’s. 

Chrysler in Detroit and Fisher Body 
in Flint will share substantially in the 
rew construction program, although not 
to the point of pushing their assembly 
facilities to capacity as originally ex- 
pected. Both are producing M-4 Sher- 
man mediums, but at a modified pace 
(BW—May27’44,p18). 
¢ Diesel Tank—Known details of the 
— take no account of the new 
medium tank now in production under 
the combined efforts of Chrysler, Gen- 
cral Metors, and General Motors Diesel. 
This tank is said to passess great 
fire power and to be mounted on a wide, 
low chassis. A safety factor is that it 
is powered by a supercharged diesel 
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jeral. narcotics agents to plow under; ~ 


Q. Trained beaver build dams in mountain 
streams to provide ice used in Northern 
Pacific refrigerator cars. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction . . . but N. P. crews do exactly 
that, to help supply 180,000 tons of ice 
used yearly on the system. 


Q. Ice bunkers are novel hazards on Recky 
Meuntain golf courses. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fiction. They’re ice chests built into 
refrigerator cars. Last year Northern 
Pacific moved 575,000 tons of perish- 
ables under refrigeration. 


wee ewe ew ee ew ee + 


ib an sm dos'ans TE a, ee Saw ah vo gs ap ont 


Q. Ice used in N. P. passenger cars alone 
could supply 25 Ibs. daily for more than 
4,000 heme refrigerators. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. N. P. has 25 huge ice houses 
which supply artificial ice for diners, natu- 
ral ice for refrigeration. 


Q. Pink waybill controlling a cor means 
“KEEP CONTENTS IN PINK OF CONDI. 
TION.” Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. It’s a signal to every railroader, 
demanding top speed, frequent servicing, 
for iced foods in transit. 


Q. Hundreds of expert icemen work on one 
U. S$. Main Street. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fact. They are N. P. ice specialists, 
serving major shippers of fruits, vegetables, 
meat, butter, other perishables on the 
Main Street of The Northwest. 


engine which minimizes the hazard of 
fire. 

e Converting from Cartridges—For the 
rehabilitation work, Chrysler is convert- 
ing the Evansville plant, which has been 
used for the manufacture of cartridges. 
Some 2,500 persons will be retained on 
the Evansville payroll, a little more than 
half the number employed there to 
make ammunition. Many employees 
already are being trained for the work. 

For the present at least, only tanks 

from the training grounds of’the armored 
forces will be handled at Evansville. Re- 
building of battle-damaged equipment 
there is not contemplated in present 
lans. 
S Hideeler Armor?—The Army has not 
specified the extent to which the tanks 
will be rebuilt, but it is assumed that 
the project will include heavier armoring 
and greater fire power. Notably greater 
speed seems out of the question, because 
power plants to be installed in the 
tanks necessarily will duplicate the 
original equipment. 

Chrysler expects to take ten months 
on the 2,000 units, delivering half of 
them by the end of this year, the other 
half before next summer. 


Wired for Heat 


Electrical home heaters are 
rare now, but a bright future 
for them is seen in areas of 
cheap and plentiful power. 


Electric heating for new homes is a 
possibility that intrigues the imagina- 
tion of architects and builders who oper- 
ate in areas where electric power is both 
cheap and plentiful. 

Enthusiasm for electric home heat- 
ing, to date, has been limited geographi- 
cally to the service districts of the ‘Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. 

@ Development Due—Neither General 
Electric nor Westinghouse has gener- 
ated any visible faith in electric heating 
for the average home. These manu- 
facturers, however, indicate that they 
believe that the science of home heat- 
ing is due for intensive and interesting 
developments, and electricity may com- 
prise one chapter. 
In Vancouver, 


Wash., Bonneville 


power from the Columbia River 


been used, experimentally, to heat 1 


in metal containers. Heat is radi 
more slowly than it is generated in 

modern version of ancient hot rock t: 
nique (BW—Jul.1’44,p48). 

e Economy Possible—By using cli 
power in off-peak hours, some Bo: 
ville engineers say, the cost of heat 
a small, two-bedroom home—if it is | 
and insulated for electric heating— 
be as low as $35 a year, compared \ 
the coal heating cost of about $75. 

Harold W. Partlow, chief of Bo: 
ville Power Administration’s util: 
tion unit, points out that electric hous 
heating in the Northwest is 30 year 
old, beginning with Tacoma’s 4¢ per- 
kilowatt-hour heating rate established in 
1914. 

There were 925 houses using electric 
heat in 1920. But a combination of 
design and construction faults in hous- 
ing and heaters, and elimination of the 
4¢ rate, reduced this number to 250 in 
1940. The score now, in the North- 
west, is about 1,000 electrically heated 
homes. 

e Bright Future Seen—Partlow thinks 
that the future of electric house heating 


MODEL SHIPPING 


To speed shipments and reduce han- 
dling costs, the Bureau of Naval Ord- 
nance first works out its freight and 
space problems with table-top models 
in a novel laboratory at Hingham, 
Mass. There miniature cargo units are 
maneuvered around tiny warehouses 
(below right), railroad cars (below 
left), docks, barges, and ship cargo 
holds (left) to determine the easiest 
methods of moving the Navy's mass 


of equipment. Specialty of the labora- 
tory, however, is working out to the 
last detail the handling of stores with 
conventional industrial fork trucks 
and pallets. Properly strapped on pal- 
lets, most materials can be moved 
swiftly from depots to shipside. In 
holds, fork trucks stow the compact 
units, move them to within reach of 
boom hooks when ships dock, while 
others carry the units to shore ware- 
houses where they receive their first 
manual handling since leaving factory. 
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TRANSPORT... 


To 


The Busman, so the story goes, is the fellow who usually goes for a bus ride 
on his day off. Fortunately for America’s hard-working war plants, ship- 
yards and military bases, this story today holds more truth than fiction. 


In 1940, before the war, coach lines carried around four billion passengers. 
War workers and military travelers swelled this figure to the staggering 
total of nine billion in 1943. This means that, on the average, each of 
America’s 73,310 coaches is carrying more than 122,000 passengers. per 
year... more than 330 per day. This remarkable record was accomplished 
with the addition of very little new equipment. 


As these almost incredible figures show, no other group is working harder 


and longer to help win the war than the employees of America’s Coach Lines 


NW INVEST IN VICTORY . 


, 


. BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


A recent statement from the 
Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion emphasized that: ‘‘Automo- 
tive Transportation is absolutely 
essential to the winning of the War. 
Goods must reach their destinations 
and workers must get to their jobs 
. ow time.”’ Join the U. § 
Truck Conservation Corps and 
keep yous trucks in best pos- 
mam sible condition. 
a YourGMCtruck 
a dealer is pledged 

ato help you. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 


me 


Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches... 
Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian ‘‘Ducks’’ 


if you would 
rather smile... 


REMEMBER THIS 


Whenever you plan essential new letter- 
heads, envelopes, statements, business 
forms of any kind, or advertising pieces— 
plan them with your printer! 

Intelligent planning with your printer 
was never more important than it is today, 

Such planning assures finer printed re- 
sults, helps ease your printer’s manpower 
problems, saves time and money, helps 
conserve paper for America. Worth re- 
mem bering! 

Worth remembering, too, is the fact 
that Nekoosa Bond is still Pre-Tested to 
assure good printed results. It’s smart to 
specify Nekoosa Bond—always. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Paper is a vital war material. To save paper, 
fo save money, now more than ever .... 


iT PAYS TO PCAN With 


YOUR PRINTER 


Netoora Goud 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 


JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA | 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA.- | 


has a sound foundation in the study of 
past failures and present experiments. 


| In low-rate areas, averaging 4¢ per kwh., 


Partlow predicts that electric heating 
installations after the war will increase 
at an accelerating rate, becoming almost 
as common as electric ranges and re- 
frigerators. 

About 95% of electric home heating 


installations have been unit type room 


heaters. Unit heaters have two main 
selling arguments: (1) low cost, only 
about $300 installed complete with 


_ mecessary interior power circuits in a 
| five- or six-room house of the $4,000-to- 
| $7,000 class, and (2) elimination of heat 
| losses in air ducts or pipes, which often 
| are associated with central heating sys- 
, tems. 


Another advantage is that each room 

may be kept at its own comfortable or 
economical temperature, as desired, be- 
cause each unit has its own thermostatic 
control. 
@ Insulation Is Factor—Electric heating 
has been least satisfactory in older 
houses that were not perncese 6 insulated, 
weatherstripped, or equipped with dou- 
ble-glaze windows. 

Studies by the TVA division of elec- 
trical development tend to confirm the 
electric heating cost figures of Bonne- 
ville engineers; that is, heating a small, 
well-insulated home by electricity costs 
only $35 to $40 a year, providing you 
have a 4¢ per-kwh. power rate. 

There are some 1,000 electrically 
heated homes in the TVA area, includ- 
ing those in Knoxville, Norris, and 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Tupelo, Miss., 
Florence, Decatur, and Guntersville, 
Ala. 

@ Skeptical View—Bonneville and TVA 
both operate in regions where the win- 
ter climate is less severe than in many 
other parts of the United States, skep- 
tics are quick to point out, and in both 


these areas, the importance of insul: 
and weather-tight construction ar 
phasized in all discussions of elk 
heating. 

Typical of variations in convent 
heating plans are schemes to heat by 
water pipes in the floor, ceiling, or y 
It is pointed out that electricity « 
be used to heat the water. ; 


Safflowers Bloom 


Hardy plant, adaptable 
to rough highland cultivation, 
yields needed oils and interests 
Western farm groups 


Some 250 acres in western Nebras- 
ka’s rough uplands are planted this sum- 
mer in spiny, unfamiliar-looking plant, 
the East Indian safflower. 

Its seeds are almost one-third oil— 
averaging 29.8%—and according to cx- 
periments carried on for two years in the 
chemurgic division of the University of 
Nebraska, the oil is a suitable substitute 
for linseed oil in many uses, is a 
good base for synthetic resins, and may 
be used in human or stock food. 
© Upland Crop—The particular intetest 
of the West, however, is that the annual 
safflower does not grow well at less than 
a 3,000-ft. altitude, and flourishes at alti- 
tudes much above that. And, while it 
does better with irrigation—yielding 
from 1 to 13 tons of seed an acre—it will 
yield from 200 to 1,000 Ib. an acre on 
dry land, making it a possible highland 
crop where irrigation isn’t feasible. 

Alliance (Neb.) Safflower Co., a co- 
operative venture of farmers and busi- 
nessmen, is promising farmers $3.50 per 
cewt. of seed for this year’s crop. The pri- 
mary purpose of the 1944 planting is to 


may develop a new oil and feed crop for the high and dry lands of the West. 


TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER, | 50 
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Write for 

your 

copy of 

ELECTRONIC TELESIS 

Sixty-four pages, fully illus- 

trated and written in 

language the layman can 

understand. This booklet is 

a) te you 3 e 
cost or obligation. 


AGRICULTURE 


10 mallee MW yon We te... 


electronic equipment is no better than the tubes it employs 


Whether it is electronic heating, radio broadcasting, televi- 
sion or aircraft instrument landing equipment, the electron 
vacuum tube is the thing that makes it “tick.” The electron 
tube is to electronics what the engine is to your automo- 
bile. Therefore, be you chemist, lumberman, manufacturer 
or physician... if you employ electronics today or are plan- 
ning to do so “tomorrow”... you should look first to the 
electron vacuum tube before you adopt any equipment. 

Eimac does not make the components for electronics. 
They are specialists in the development of electron vacuum 
tubes only. And as specialists they pride themselves in do- 


ing the job better. Proof of this fact is to be found in their 
past achievements. It is also to be found in the outstand 
ing job they are doing today and in the many new dev 
opments at present coming out of their laboratori 

Your confidence in 
Eimac is supported by 
the fact that Eimac 
tubes are first choice 
of leading electronic 
engineers throughout 
the world. 


Follow the leaders to 


EITEL-McCULLOUGH, INC. « 878 San Mateo, Avenue, SAN BRUNO, CALIFORNIA 


Plants locoted at: San Bruno, California 
Export Agents: FRAZAR & HANSEN, 301 Clay 


and Salt Lake City, Uteh 


, San Prancisce 11, California, U.S. A 


Could this be 
one of YOUR 
employees 7 


me /] Lo 
a7” 


This man is one of the more than 
100,000 factory workers injured 
annually by material handling acci- 
dents, which take a yearly toll of 5 
million lost working days. The cost 
of compensation alone for these in- 
juries amounts to $15,900,000—and 
the cost in lost production is many 
times this figure . .. Handling heavy 
objects, overloading hand trucks, 
improper stacking, etc:, accounts for 
25% of all industrial plant casual- 
ties—many of them serious. The 
most tragic part of the story is that 
all these accidents are unn 

—and most could be avoided by 
the use of power industrial trucks. 


A check of your material handling 
Operations may reveal hazards in 
your plant that could easily be 
removed. The Baker Material 
Handling Engineer is the logical 
man to help you find them. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of the Baker Raulang Company 


2164 WEST 25th STREET @ © © CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada—Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Lid. 


obtain sufficient seed for a muc! 
acreage in 1945, 

The plant stands from 15 in. t 
in height when ripe and the b: 
carry spines like a thistle. 
@ Combines Needed—As a row cr 
tivation has to be completed abo. 
20. After that the spines of th« 
| make it extremely uncomfortabk 
man, even riding a cultivator. Th 
practical method of harvesting 
combine. 

The seed has been tested—in o 
form—as feed for lambs and steers 
in Montana and in North D 
Whole seed is reported to average 
16.3% crude protein. 
| @ Five Kinds—There are five varicties 
planted near Alliance—from about 5,()(\() 
lb. of seed—and their relative oil cop. 
tent as determined in chemurgic e\per- 
ments runs from 28% to 32%. 


BUSY LINE 


“Multiple-channel broadcasting” over 
a single conventional telephone circuit 
will permit convalescents their choice 
of programs at the Army’s Gardiner 
General Hospital in Chicago. Now 
being installed by Chicago’s Elec- 
tronic Sound Engineering Co., the 
system has bedside selectors to tune 
in any of five preselected radio pro- 
grams, and a main control unit from 
which emergency messages can be put 
on all channels. The company asserts 
its system is cheaper to install than 
ordinary “piped” installations, and 
can carry up to ten programs—includ 
ing FM—over a single circuit, but 1: 
keeping mum on how it operates. O! 

vious guess is the employment of high 
frequencies, and a tuner and rectifie: 


| in the bedside selector unit. 
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Melons Are Lush 


And so are the prices, for 
cantaloupe and watermelon 
have moved into luxury class. 
Big harvests seen for both. 


\Vatermelons and cantaloupes moved 
into the luxury class this summer partly 
because OPA was late in applying ceil. 
ings, partly because production costs are 
up, partly because the seasonal break 
in prices came some ten days-later than 
July 4, the usual date. 

e I'stimates Are Higher—Crop reports 
for cantaloupes estimate that 5,891,000 
crates will be harvested before Sept. 1, 
compared with 4,202,000 last year. 
There are about 35 to 45 melons to a 
60-lb. crate. California will ship 3,000,- 
000 of these crates, Maryland about 
§00,000, and the rest will come from 
other areas. The early crop from 
California’s Imperial Valley has been 4 
sold and eaten already. 

Honeydews, exclusive of earlier ones | 

from the Imperial Valley, will total 


2,730,000 crates (about eight melons to 
a +0-lb. crate) this year, compared with | 
2,000,000 crates last year. California | 
accounts for two-thirds of these, Arizona | 
almost one-third. 


Honeyball shipments up to July aI 


amounted to 75,000 crates, almost the 


same as last year. | 
e More and Better—Watermelons, too, 
will be a bigger harvest than a year 
ago with 51,000,000 melons expected, | 


compared with 41,000,000 last year. | 
The quality of the long green Tom | 
Watsons, the round striped Cuban | 
Queens, and the dark round Cannon- | 
balls was better than usual. Florida’s | 


early harvest had reaped the high prices, 
as much as $2.50 a melon, but as the 
Georgia and Texas crops moved to 
markets in boxcars, consumers could buy 
them for at least $1 less. 

It takes four acres to grow a carload 
of watermelons, and farmers who are 
getting about 1¢ a Ib. for a 25-Ib. melon 
caused the Dept. of Agriculture to argue 
against wholesalers being permitted to 
claim equal profits. A compromise, or- 
dered by the Office of Economic Stabi- 
lization, however, couldn’t cut trans- 
portation charges, shrinkage, and bigger 
labor costs. 
© Difficult to Weigh—This week OPA 
was conferring with the War Food Ad- 
ministration on a better way of mer- 
chandising watermelons. Grocers com- 
plain that they have no scales big 
enough to weigh the fruit. Some meet 
the issue by cutting melons in_ half. 
Difference in size, of course, makes sales 
by the melon difficult to regulate. 
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Wherever installed, 
MI-CO Parking Me- 
ters have won the 
unqualified endorse- 
ment of city officials 
and merchants. City 
treasuries have been 
enriched; merchants say busi- 
ness has grown; and motorists 
like them because they assure 
parking space. Entire commu- 
nities have benefitted. € MI-CO 
Meters offer you many advan- 
tages. Perhaps the most out- 
standing is low cost mainte- 
nance, and this feature alone 


is responsible for a 
number of installa- 
tions. Low cost up- 
keep is the result of 
correct engineering, 
sturdy construction, 
and fewer moving 
parts. Get all the facts. Write for 
folder which gives complete in- 
formation. Of course these me- 
ters will not be available until 
material restrictions are lifted, 
but the time to plan is now, 
and it will be to your advantage 
to consider MI-CO Parking 
Meters for your community. 


MI-CO METER CORPORATION, 231 Court St., COVINGTON, KY. 


Manvfactured under the patents of F. L. Michaels 
by The Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc. 
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Operating conditions do vary in motor applications — wail 
T 
to use special motors specifically designed to meet “¢ that 
conditions such as load cycle, speed stability, speed je 


and the only way to meet performance requirements is 


control, reversal of rotation, atmospheric conditions 
and quietness. 


For over 50 years Holtzer-Cabot has concentrated its 
facilities. in the design ond application of special 
fractional HP motors to meet the performance 
requirements of such products as instruments, aircraft, 
machine tools, business machines. Although today all 
of our energies are being utilized in buikding motors for 
military products, our motor development engineers will 


discuss your peace-product motor problems with you. 


HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Special Fractional HP Motors and Electrical Apparotus 


125 AMORY STREET, BOSTON 19, MASS. 
New York, N. Y.. ¢ Chicago, Ill. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. 


GI. Education 


large share of veterans with 
government-paid tuition. Trade 
group would raise standards. 


he billion-dollar bonanza in the 
GJ. Bill of Rights (BW —Mar.25'44, 
»21) will make education an even bigger 
pusiness after the war. Every cligible vet- 
ean will have about $1,000 exclusive of 
his bonus to spend studying for a better 
peacetime job. Some 23 associations 
representing the old-line colleges and 
universities have seen to it that they will 
et their share. 
eSales Argument—Now the technical 
schools are preparing for their cut. In 
normal times (1939) there were 125 stu- 
dents, mostly male, in technical, com- 


mercial, and home study courses of pri- | 


vately operated schools for every 100 in 
regular colleges giving general instruc- 
tion. These 1,600,000 vocational stu- 
dents paid their own tuition, thus indi- 
cating that they bought what they 
wanted. 

Technical schools therefore argue 


that many of the veterans are going to | 


want trade school preparation for jobs 
rather than courses in history, literature, 
foreign languages. 

eTo Raise the Standards—Technical 
schools never have been highly organ- 
ized, and the good ones have been hurt 
by fly-by-nights. Now a group of the bet- 
ter technical schools have hired Dr. J. S. 
Noffsinger to create a trade association, 
ise standards of ethics, improve 
courses, and bring technical schools into 
doser touch with industry. 

Dr. Noffsinger is the man who has 
kept down to 42 the 300 correspondence 
chools that have tried during the past 
19 years to join the trade association 
he organized in their group. By autumn, 
he hopes to have the best technical 
schools inspected, revised, and ready for 
an approved list that will give their 
graduates the confidence of employers. 
¢ Memberships Vary—Fourteen er 
cal schools (of about 80 in the U. 
ue contributing funds for the’ work - 
classification. ‘They are: 

Acro Industries Technical Institute, Los 
\ngeles; Aeronautical University, Chicago; 
American School of Aircraft Instruments, 
Glendale, Calif.; Bliss Electrical School, 
Washington, D. C.; Bowman Technical 
School, Lancaster, Pa.; Capitol Radio Engi- 
necring Institute, WwW ashington; 
Technical College; Curtiss-Wright Techni- 
cal Institute, Glendale, Calif.; Heald Engi- 
necring College, San Francisco; Lincoln 
\cronautical Institute, Lincoln, Neb.; Mid- 


land Radio and Television Schools, Kansas | 
City; Milwaukee School of Engineering; | 
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Technical schools want | 


Chicago | 


In processing nylon parachute 
cloth, tenter clips, equipped with 
special Stainless jaws, are used 
to grip and stretch the fabric as 
it rolls through the final stages 
of finishing. These jaws must be 
spotless and non-corrosive, for a 
slight surface defect might break 
a delicate thread and cause 
failure of the ‘chute in action. 


Carpenter Stainless #3, used 
in these tenter clip plates and 
blades, not only provides pro- 
tection from the corrosive action 
of dyes, but also gives these jaws 
the necessary wear-resistant 
properties for long service on 
the job. This includes resistance 
to abrasion from talc and china 
clay used in other textiles proc- 
essed in this type of equipment. 
And, of course, Stainless is easy 
toclean and to keep clean, thus 


Tough Problem + Stainless Steel = Product Improvement 


eliminating the danger of color 
transfer from one process to 
another. 


That Carpenter Stainless #3 
hes done its job well is shown 
in the fact that it has been used 
exclusively by a manufacturer 
of tenter clips for 18 years. 


No matter what your new or 
redesigned products may be, 
Carpenter Stainless will sim- 
plify your production head- 
aches, provide longer, trou- 
ble-free service and add 
gleaming sales appeal! And, 
you'll be most likely to get the 
best results by working with an 
organization that pioneered 
Stainless Steels. Your nearby 
Carpenter representative is 
ready to talk special physicals, 
corrosion resistance, bright sur- 


face finishes. Call him in NOW! 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


arpenter 


STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT 


™ Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 


— 


reduet Lie 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 


Valparaiso Technical Institute, Valparaiso, 
Ind.; and Western Pennsylvania Horological 
Institute, Pittsburgh. 


There are three classes of members. 
Fees range from $100 to $1,000, depend- 
ing on income. Active member schools 
must have been in operation five years, 
offer at least 1,200 hours of instruction a 
ea (35% theory, 40% laboratory), 
1ave approved teachers, adequate hous- 
ing, ask reasonable fees, use a uniform 
grading system, and advertise truthfully. 
‘They will also have to get permission of 
the state educational boards to be eli- 
gible for veterans’ tuition. 

Associate member schools must be at 

least two years old. Affiliates may be pri- 
vately endowed institutions. 
@ Two Big Groups—Technical schools 
think their biggest enrollment will come 
from two groups of veterans: men about 
25, married and with one child, who 
have been out of school about ten years 
and now have to learn more to earn 
more, and boys who have never held 
jobs before and could only get dead-end 
placements with little future. 

Dr. Noffsinger states that for every 
college-trained engineer, five workers of 
supervisory grade are needed. Educators 
hope that vocational training will pre- 
vent many students from wasting four 
years in liberal arts colleges if they are 
better fitted for factory jobs. 


TOOLS REROUTED 


For the Army Air Forces, finding 
homes for leftover cutting tools has 
been simplified by establishment of a 
warehouse in Chicago (BW—Feb. 
5°44,p32). AAF sells no tools; it serves 
as warehouseman for the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. and the Treasury 
Dept., which make the sales. When a 


Going, Going— 

New Orleans auctioneer 
of commercial properties is get- 
ting ready for a postwar boom in 
white elephants. 


Virtual abandonment of a large num- 
ber of army camps because of excess 
camp capacity (BW-—Jan.29’44,p8), 
coupled with — work on the dis- 
position of all surplus properties, has 
brought sharply into focus a problem 
which will be a big headache to Wash- 
ington come the end of the war—the 
problem of dismantling and disposing of 
that portion of the war machine which 
can’t be converted readily to peacetime 
production. 

It takes only a glance back to the dis- 
mantling operations which followed the 
last war to perceive the dimensions of 
the job which will confront this genera- 
tion of industry when the current strug- 
gle is ended. 

The magnitude of the task has not es- 
caped Gerth’s Realty Experts of New 
Orleans, which assisted in marketing 
many of the government’s white ele- 
phants after the World War and even 
now is hard at work polishing its auc- 


manufacturer's contract is terminated, 
tools in his bins are frozen for a period 
of 20 days while AAF determines 
whether they are needed by its other 
contractors. If not, the surplus tools 
are shipped to Chicago and inven- 
toried for prospective purchasers 
among war contractors, who may ex- 
amine them at the warehouse. Special 
care is exercised to thwart speculators. 


tion block for the pale pachyde: 15 of 
this one. 

e Multilingual Auctioneer—Cha: +; § 
Gerth can sing the chant of th auc. 
tioneer in six languages. His m 

gual tongue has made it possi 

him to conduct sales in Ge 
China, Japan, Russia, Denmark, | 
Mexico, and Guatemala, nd he ! 
clients in England, Canada, Irela: 
Philippines, and British Hondur 

In the 35 years he has been purs: 
specialty, he has conducted 1,57 
tions of real estate at prices that 1 
up to five and a half million dollars, 

Sale of the Willys Corp. pla: 

Elizabeth, N. J., in 1927 always wil 
Gerth’s cherished memory. For se 
months, leading brokers searched 
buyer. The best price they could get 
was $3,200,000; the receivers were jp. 
sisting on $4,000,000. The receivers 
consulted Gerth, and he put his staff of 
title lawyers, appraisers, financial, engi. 
neering, advertising, and sales experts 
to work on an auction. 
e Sold, American!—Bidders came from 
Germany, Sweden, Japan, China, Eng. 
land, France, and Norway. But ar 
American bidder, W. C. Durant, bough! 
the plant. In two hours and 51 minutes, 
he pushed the price up to $5,525,00 
and walked out with the deed to th: 
factory in which he later made his Stx 
automobile. 

Gerth is the owner and mainsprin; 
of the organization, which maintain 
branch offices in Chicago, Detroit, Lo: 
Angeles, Denver, E] Paso, and Hartford 
He supervises all the auctions and con- 
ducts all those within his lingual range 
e Allows 21 Days—A graduate of Yale 
University and Yale Law School, Gerth 
dabbled in law, journalism, and the 
politics of his native Connecticut until 
the real estate bug bit him in 1908. He 
held his first auction—some houses and 
lots in Atlantic City—that year, liked it, 
and stuck to it. His associate in the 
Atlantic City deal—Henry J. Prince-i 
still his first lieutenant. 

Gerth allows an average of 21 day 
for each transaction. He turns loose hi 
whole staff of specialists on a job. ‘Ther 
advertising buildups have attracted 2 
many as 12,000 persons to a single sale 
Last May 24, the Gerth staff crowded 
4,000 bidders into the ballroom of th: 
Hotel Sherman for the sale of 26 apart 
ment and business buildings in Chicag: 
The properties brought $1,747,900 n 
less than five hours. 

e Housing Project Sold—Relics of the 
World War which passed under Gerth 
hammer included Camp Funston # 
Junction City, Kan., Camp Gordon nex 
Atlanta, and Camp Grant near Roci- 
ford, Ill.; a shipyard at Alameda, Calit, 
Raritan Arsenal, Perth Amboy, N. J; 
an uncompleted shell plant on Neville 
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DhIGGS REPORTS 


—and how the money is being spent 


ime, Briggs Manufac- 
ny mpany is the Nation’s 
largest ot omar automobile 
ly manufacturer. In the war 
Briggs is devoting its peacetime 
skill to making bodies and parts 
for medium tanks and aircraft; also, 
bomber turrets, droppable gas tanks 
and non-ferrous castings. 


Briggs war orders total approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000. This money 
has been spent or is being spent as 
indicated in the box shown here- 
with. Percentages are based on dis- 
tribution of Briggs 1943 sales dollar. 


In 1943 Briggs did twice as large a 
dollar volume of business as it did 
in an average etime year. In 
1943 Briggs delivered double the 
number of tank hulls delivered in 
1942. In the same year Briggs de- 
livered to the U. S. Army and Navy 


more than 22,500,000 pounds of airplane sections, as 
compared with 7 ,000,000 the year before. This included 


to about 40,000 . 
53.67 Fonte for wanes snd 
salaries. 


0.2% for executive salaries. 


32 1% to some 2,000 sub- 

e contractors for mate- 
rials, supplies and 
assemblies. 


to stockholders for 
1.9% dividends. 
9.2% for taxes. 
1.2 % for depreciation. 
for reconversion ex- 
1.2% penses and other costs 
arising from the war. 


0.6% left in the business. 


sections, by Briggs, were at consid- 
erably greater monthly rates than 
during any other months since the 
war began. Production of tank hulls 
was almost equal to the 1943 rate. 
Deliveries of auxiliary gas tanks, for 
the first five months of this year 
were 7 times the total for 1943, and 
shipments of aircraft fire-power tur- 
rets were at a rate almost twice that 
of last year. 


Unless very extraordinary develop- 
ments take place, Briggs 1944 war 
business should be equal to, or ex- 
ceed, its record 1943 year. 

During the war, Briggs has shown 
that experience in manufacturing 
good automobile bodies, plumbing 
ware and non-ferrous castings has 
enabled it to turn out good “bodies 
for bombers, fighters, tanks” and 
other war requirements. Briggs is 


glad that it has been able to play an important part in 
the Nation’s war effort. All o 


its facilities and energies 


almost twice as many bomber fire-power turrets as in 
the aay ag ® year. Total shipments to date of airplane 
sections by Briggs exceed 45,000,000 pounds. 

Earnings by Briggs hourly paid employees in 1943 aver- 
aged $3,159.00. On December 31, 1943 there were 39,312 
people on the Briggs payroll, of which 21,737 were men 
and 17,575 women. This is 48% greater than on Decem- 
ber 31, 1942 when Briggs payroll was 26,401 people. 


In the first five months of 1944, shipments of airframe 


will continue to be available to the Armed Forces until 
Victory has been won. 

However, when Victory does come, Briggs is prepared 
to go about the job of reconversion with the same 
dispatch and intensity that it applied to the prepa- 
ration for war, and, if it is allowed to do so, can go 
back into at least some peacetime production quickly. 


W. O. BriGcGs W. P. BRowN 
Chairman of the Board President 


BRIGGS 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


DETROIT 


How we designed 


a “fitted case’ for 


fast traveling Army men 


VER wonder how ammuni- 

tion is passed to our fast- 
moving army when it’s fighting far 
from home base? 


Well, take a look at that innocent 
looking trailer. It’s a regular arsenal 
on wheels. On the right are remov- 
able chests into which clips of 37 
mm. machine gun shells are neatly 
and securely fitted. On the left is a 
case with fitted compartments for 
caliber 50, expendable ammunition 
boxes; also, quick acting clamps for 
carrying extra gun barrels. Provided 
too, are compartments for rainproof 
storage and the winterized equipment 
which front line batteries need. Not 
an inch of space has been wasted, 
not an ounce of excess weight can 
be found. 


The 


conversion of this standard 


si Cr : 


~ 


rtsmen in Steel Fabrication © ia 


one-ton, two-wheeled trailer into an 
efficient ammunition carrier is another 
example of Union Metal's craftsman- 
ship in steel fabrication. It incor- 
porates many of the “strength with 
lightness” ideas Union Metal engi- 
neers used in the past to produce 
better street lighting standards, better 
steel piles and better materials han- 
dling equipment—the corrugation of 
light gauge steel, for example, to give 
strength while reducing weight and 
bulk; the streamlining of all parts to 
increase Capacity. 

Right now all of our efforts are 
devoted to Uncle Sam, but when 
peace comes our manufacturing facil- 
ities and the proven skills of our 
craftsmen will be available to you. 
The Union Metal Manufacturing Co., 
Canton 5, Ohio. 


£ 


Island in the Ohio River nea: 
burgh; and a community of 503 
near Wilmington, Del., built to 
shipyard workers. The prices 
from $268,000 (Camp = Gra: 
$1,573,000 (the housing project 
sales in foreign lands have includ 
cels of lots in China, German) 
Honolulu. 

The auctions usually go throug! 
out a hitch, but Gerth rememb< 
big one that got away. He wa 
missioned by the government in | 
to auction the port terminal near Ney. 
ark, N. J. Gerth got a bid of $3,000 000, 
but the government was unable to cicliver 
satisfactory title and the deal caved in 


SUGAR BEET CROP OFF 


The United States apparently will 
have little more beet sugar this winter 
than last despite all efforts of the War 
Food Administration to increase |944 
planting to 900,000 acres, about 50% 
above 1943. 

The Dept. of Agriculture’s July esti- 
mate, is that 597,000 acres of beets 
will Be harvested this fall, against 548.. 
000 last year, with an indicated 1944 
yield of 12.1 tons an acre against 11.9 
tons in 1943. 

It is too early to guess at sugar con- 
tent, but the normal sugar yield would 
mean about 1,100,000 short tons of 
beet sugar for 1944, compared with 
the 933,000 short tons refined in 1943. 

WEA raised the price of sugar beets 
to $12.50 a ton for 1944 ($11 in 1943), 
but spring storms in the high plains and 
Rocky Mountain states either rotted 
early seed in the ground or delayed 
planting until farmers turned to other 
crops. 


BARBER LAW DEFIED 


The arrest of a Portland (Ore.) barber- 
| shop owner is expected to lead to a fur- 
| ther test of an Oregon law controlling 

minimum barber service charges. 

The barber, who previously was un- 
| successful in an attempt to have the 

law declared unconstitutional on the 

ground that it was contrary to public 
| policy, is accused of operating his shop 
| after his license had been suspended 
| because he had failed to maintain mini- 
mum prices. 

The act, adopted in 1943, provides 
that the state board of barber examiners 
may set as minimums the prices for serv- 
ices approved by at least a 70% afhrm- 
ative vote of barbers in any county. Fol- 
lowing such approval the board in 
September, 1943, established minimums 
of 65¢ for haircuts and 35¢ for shaves 
in 24 counties. Portland prices were not 


| altered because the going rates were 75¢ 


for haircuts, and 50¢ for shaves. 
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Goal Left Behind 


War loan quota strongly 
oversubscribed, but individuals 
fail to do their share. Brunt is 
borne by corporations. 


Corporations and institutional buy- 

ers were the stellar performers of the 
Fifth War Loan Drive, which—when all 
reports are in—is expected to be the 
largest financing operation in history, 
with total subscriptions nearing $20,- 
000,000,000. 
e Final Figures Awaited—Complete de- 
tails on the latest government financing 
operation—even though it ended ofh- 
cially at midnight on July 8—are not 
available yet, for the ‘Treasury will in- 
clude in the campaign’s grand total all 
sales of savings bonds processed in July. 
Also being tabulated are mail subscrip- 
tions (if postmarked before the dead 
line) for marketable securities offered in 
the drive. 

With the $16,000,000,000 quota al- 
ready far behind, the grand total stood 
just short of $19,000,000,000 early this 
week and was climbing toward the 20- 
billion mark. This compares with $18,- 
944,000,000, the previous peak estab- 
lished in last fall’s third war loan cam- 


aign. 

«The Big Buyers—Final figures may re- 
veal that over two-thirds of the fifth 
drive was subscribed by corporate and 
institutional buyers. Life insurance 
companies, permitted at a late date to 
anticipate future investment income and 
to delay payments until Sept. 30, pur- 
chased over $2,100,000,000 of war loan 
securities. This was 23% more than 
their purchases in the fourth drive, 
when no extra privileges were granted, 
and brought gross purchases of this 
me this year to around $4,550,000,- 


The fifth drive quota to cover pur- 

chases by individuals was $6,000,000,- 
000, or 37% of the over-all goal, com- 
pared with the $5,500,000,000, or 39%, 
target of the fourth loan which was 
missed by $190,000,000. 
*Citizens’ Share—At last report sub- 
scriptions by individuals hadn’t even 
reached $5,000,000,000. The Treasury 
thinks the quota will be reached before 
the drive closes, but there is doubt in 
other quarters. 

Authorities don’t think that the 
drive’s results represent a true expres- 
sion of the actual bond-buying power 
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of the nation’s private citizens. Aside 
from the large part of hoarded currency 
that individuals probably now hold, 
even the lowest estimates of the division 
of ownership of new demand deposits in 
the banks indicate that over a third 
belongs to individuals. 

The Treasury had hoped that the in- 
vasion news would make _ individuals 
shell out more easily. 
© Need for “New” Money—Not to be 
overlooked is the fact that while cor- 
porations have done their part in rolling 
up the large oversubscription expected, 
actually much of this buying has not 
provided the Treasury with the “new 
money” it has been seeking, in the true 
sense of the word. For many corpora- 
tions merely sold other federal issues in 
order to obtain funds with which to 
participate in the drive. 

To the extent that such sales were 
absorbed by the commercial banks, the 
Treasury's objective of excluding banks 
from participating in the campaign was 
definitely defeated. 

During the drive commercial banks 
could invest 20%, or $400,000, which 


ever was less, of their time and sawngs 
deposits of individuals in certain issues, 
and such subscriptions (not counted as 
part of the drive total) are said to have 
slightly exceeded $700,000,000. 

e Bank Participation—It is interesting to 
note that Federal Reserve reports dis 
closed that member banks purchased 
some $4,000,000,000 of government 
obligations from June 7 through July 8. 

Loans against governments rose $1,- 

758,000,000, and bank credit, as a 
whole, played a much greater part in 
financing fifth loan purchases than in 
the earlier 1944 drive, since such loans 
and member bank purchases of federal 
obligations in this period together 
equaled about 35% of the current goal. 
Only about 22% of the fourth loan 
quota was financed in that way. 
@ More Free Riding—One reason for 
the current rise in the use of bank 
credit is the revived activity of the “free 
rider” (BW—Mar.11'44,p80). 

There are two classes of free riders: 
(1) The buyer who put up only a de- 
posit for bonds and then sold them, 
before full payment was necessary, to a 
big purchaser willing to pay a premium. 
(2) The buyer who borrowed from a 
bank to cover government bond pur- 
chases and whose sole aim is to net the 
difference between the low bank inter 


The nation’s 20 largest banks on 
June 30, 1944, disclosed total re- 
sources just short of $39,400,000,000 
and deposits of around $36,650,000,- 
000, or 9% above the 1943 year-end 
level, according to statistics recently 
compiled by the American Banker. 

At the end of June, New York’s 
Chase National Bank reported depos- 
its of $4,678,000,000 and its total 
resources all but reached the $5,000,- 


The Nation’s Banking Leaders 


Position Deposits Position 
June30’44 June30°44 Dec.31°43  Dec.3 1°43 
1 Chase National (N.LY.).........5.. $4,677,873,000 $4,375,582,000 1 
ae lle LL PS errr 4,157,821,000 3,733,649,000 2 
3 Bank of America (San Francisco). ... 3,767,443,000 3,498,153,000 = 3 
4 Guaranty Trust (N.Y.)............- 3,190,800,000 2,903,794,000 4 
5 Continental Illinois (Chicago)...... 2,320,155,000 = 2,173,956,000 5 
6 First National (Chicago)........... 1,974,014,000 1,803,686,000 6 
7 Bankers Trust (N.Y.)............. 1,731,284,000 —1,594,694,000 =_7 
8 Manufacturers Trust (N.Y.)........ 1,694,392,000  1,580,909,000 8 
9 Central Hanover (N.Y.)........... 1,616,750,000 = 1,477,219,000 9 


.. 1,378,871,000 
.. 1,311,719,000 
.. 1,220,457,000 


10 First National (Boston)......... 
epee Ok eee ere 
12 National Bank of Detroit........ 
13 Security-First National (Los Angeles) . 
14 Irving Trust Co. (N.Y.)........ 
15 Bank of the Manhattan Co. (N.Y. 
16 First National (N.Y.)........... 
ip me i eee 
18 J.P. Morgan & Co.............. 
SD ee ee BIO, 6 oss bn ek 8 oh os 
20 Philadelphia National........... 


ps. 


1,183,410,000  1,104,741,000 13 
1,163,716,000 964,148,000 15 
1,023,929,000 974,325,000 14 
.. 1,005,699,000 942,359,000 16 
.. 916,152,000 792,777,000 17 
.. 799,042,000 709,019,000 19 
.. 776,837,000 689,208,000 20 
.. 735,906,000 710,665,000 18 


000,000 level. These are new high 
records, not only for Chase National 
but also for any commercial bank. 

Few changes in individual ranking 
in the group are noticeable. San 
Francisco’s Bank of America N.T.& 
S.A. continues to hold the position 
as the country’s third largest bank 
which it finally wrested away from 
the Guaranty ‘Trust Co. of New York 
just a year ago. 


1,247,973,000 10 
1,153,998,000 11 
1,140,243,000 12 


ONLY THE 


niobate 


VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE 


GIVES YOU 
ALL SPEEDS 
FROM TOP 
TO ZERO ews 
REVERSE 


You whe are responsible for modernization of 


machines to compete in the post war morket 
should investigate the Graham, because Graham | 
alone has these IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES | 


d Not just 5 to 1 range, or 10 to 1, or 100 | 
to 1, but every speed to zero, forward and 
reverse, without stopping the motor. 


2) Full torque guaranteed over the entire 
speed range. 


3) Close speed adjustment with accurate re- 
turn to pre-set speeds. 


4) Extreme compactness, all metal, self-lubri- 
cated, no belts, no tubes, moderate price. 


Machine Builders — Order a 14 HP Graham 
now to prove its advantages — use it in your 
laboratory as a utility all-speed test unit, 


WE CAN DELIVER! 


GRAHAM TRANSMISSIONS INC. 
2706 N. Tevtonia Ave., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


Gahan 


ARIABLE SPEED DRIVE 


est he pays and the higher yield on the 
bonds until he can sell them at a profit. 

Most of the new free riding is said to 
have occurred outside the New York 
area, with both the Cleveland and 
Atlanta districts particularly mentioned 
in stories now circulating. 


e Big Sum Turned Down—The Federal 


| Reserve Bank at Cleveland for exam- 


ple, rejected over $100,000,000 of sub- 
scriptions entered with it for such 
favored bank investments as the new 


| &% certificates and the ten-year 2’s. 


All these subscriptions would have 
been financed on bank credit by invest- 
ment dealers, brokers, or individuals. 
They were turned down after investiga- 
tion revealed strong doubts that the bor- 
rowers could pay off their loans within 
six months out of earnings or resources, 
or that the bonds were sought with the 
sole intention of selling them later to 
banks. 

It seemed likely that some subscrip- 

tions were being offered in behalf of 
banks anxious to buy forbidden bonds 
at the issue price of par rather than 
pay premiums of + of 1%, or more, for 
them in the open market when the 
campaign was over. 
@ Some Encouragement—But many of 
the rejected Cleveland subscriptions 
were inspired merely by the usual desire 
of the old-fashioned free rider for a 
sizable quick profit on a small tem- 
porary investment involving no risk. 

And some banks anxious to Joan sur- 
plus cash are reported to have en- 
couraged free riding by offering to f- 
nance large purchases of such bonds as 


the new 2’s on small margins at rates 


as low as ? of 1%. 

The reappearance of the free rider is 
believed to have been caused by the 
attractive marketable issues offered, the 
large regional quotas set to reach the 
goal of the drive, and the desire of local 
communities to make a good showing. 
Probably steps will be taken in the 


| next campaign to make things more 


unattractive for free riding, but the sixth 


| drive isn’t expected before late Novem- 


ber or carly December. 

@ May Increase Return—If the military 
picture is bright, the sixth drive may 
be called a “victory loan.” And some 
banking circles feel that a “victory” 
long-term issue with a larger return than 
the 24's will be featured in order to 
make government bonds sufficiently at- 
tractive to meet the competition from 
private sources they will again have to 


| face after the war. 


SUBURB TO BUY UTILITY 


The first transportation venture of 
the late O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen, 
which led the two Cleveland real estate 
operators step-by-step into the acquisi- 


At his Washington desk, Ted R. 
Gamble operates machinery that has 
produced historic investments in War 
Bonds that help make history. 


tion of a railroad empire (BW —Sep.21 
'35,p9), is about to become a munici- 
pally owned utility. ‘The line is the 13- 
mi. Rapid ‘Transit which the Van 
Sweringen brothers built to insure fast 
transportation between Cleveland and 
their booming suburban development 
of Shaker Heights. 

The suburb’s city council has voted 
to issue $1,300,000 in bonds and to buy 
the system for $1,250,000, leaving $50, 
000 working capital. The line is owned 
by the Cleveland Trust Co. and the 
liquidators of the closed Union ‘Trust 
Co. and Guardian Trust Co. 

The banks, which took over the sys- 
tem in 1937 after the collapse of the 
Van Sweringen’ empire, hold around 
$5,000,000 in notes secured by Rapid 
Transit, on which some $3,000,000 in 
delinquent interest has accumulated. 

A portion of the Rapid Transit runs 
along the right-of-way of the Nickel 
Plate R.R. In 1924, when first nego- 
tiations for this track arrangement 
stalled, the “Vans” bought the Nickel 
Plate, and used it as the first link in 
their projected transcontinental rail sys- 
tem. 

Shaker Heights officials calculate that, 
adjusted to the municipal operation, the 
line will show a net operating income 
of about $130,000 a year. The political 
subdivisions involved will lose about 
$23,000 a year in taxes. 

Included in the suburb’s plans for th 
system are bus feeder lines to bring al! 
portions of the suburb (population 26 
000) within reach of the two main 
branches of the transit line. 
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These small precision timing devices made by 
Pollak for shells and bombs operate with un- 
failing accuracy and deadly effect on our foes. 


om “BRAINS” of a shell or bomb is 
the fuze. It can be set for detona- 
tion on contact with or above the target, 
or for delayed action. It is the essential 
control for the destruction of our 
enemies by artillery or bombing. 
Pollak has turned them out by the 
nillion and they are in action on every 
front and in every battle. Each one is 
truly the little fuze with a Big Mission. 
Each one accurate—efficient—deadly. 


Pollak Facilities for War Will Be 
At Your Service for Peace 


Some day, when peace is won and our 
own war work is finished the proven 
ability of Pollak to engineer, develop 
and manufacture products which, like 


these fuzes, are designed right and made 
right—produced in volume—and de- 
livered on time—may be of great value 
in your business. 


It Is Not Too Early to Ask for Designs 
and Proposals for Pollak 


It is possible that the blueprints of 
your postwar production have some 
parts or devices which call for outside 
fabrication. 


POLLAK 


PRECISION 
PRODUCTS 


We have an experienced staff of de- 
velopment engineers who will be glad 
to assist you in planning details of 
design and development and carrying 
through to production specifications 

Pollak has always been one of the 
largest fabricators of the less common 
metals. We are specialists in Blanking, 
Stamping, Drawing, Spinning and 
Welding of Monel, Inconel, Aluminum 
and Magnesium. 

Here also you will find large facilities 
for production in Multiple Spindle 
Automatic Screw Machine, Lathe, 
Milling Machine and Drill Press Work, 
as well as Electrical Coil Windings. 

May we suggest that now, while 
you are planning for peacetime prod 
ucts you let us plan with you. We will 
meet with you and your engineers at 
your convenience. 


The original Army-Navy "E” 
award to this company has 
been renewed four times. 
Each of the four stars on this 
flag symbolizes six months 
of exacting service te our 
Armed Forces. 


POLLAK MANUFACTURING COMPANY - ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


DEVELOPING + DESIGNING - MACHINE WORK 


* SPINNING - WELDING + STAMPING - FINISHING 


TAKE THE 
MEASURE 


of this great be, 
western marke+ ; 


Present and post-war business opportunities in California 
command the interest of bankers and other executives 
throughout the country. For here is the richest, most concen- 
trated market in the: West. 


It is a market served by this bank with branches in more 
than 300 cities and towns... in practically every neighbor- 
hood shopping center. It is this statewide coverage which 
enables Bank of America to offer an intimate, on-the-spot rep- 
resentation of unusual value to executives planning to de- 
velop their interests in California. Your inquiries addressed to 
the Business Development Department will receive prompt 
attention. 


CAPITAL FUNDS .$ 171,776,392.04 

DEPOSITS . . . 3,767,443,322.19 

RESOURCES . . 3,975,493,006.15 
(As of June 30, 1944) 


California’s statewide bank 
Wank of America 
NATIONAI VIN ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Fr 


| 
| 


Options on Stock 


Incentive compensation 
plans become popular as {axes 
hold down executives’ salaries 


| Treasury checks each on merits, 


There isn’t anything new in gy ting 
corporate officials long-term options to 
buy—at attractive prices—stock held in 
the treasury of their companies. \lany 
concerns have used the stock option bait 
to secure new management blood or t 
retain executives whose salaries weren't 
of sufficient importance to tum the 
trick. 

e Trimmed by Taxes—Because of the 
high tax rates, for several years it hasn't 
made much difference, financially, to 
many officials how large a salary their 
companies paid them. 

presi- 
dent of the Tex is Co., had “ tke h yme” 
pay of only $34,500 in 1943 though 
paid a salary of $125,000; Jam 
Adams, president of Standard Brands, 
Inc., netted $28,461 out of his $75,000 
stipend; while J. H. Carter, president of 
Pittsburgh Steel, retained only $26,243 
of his $60,000 salary. 
@ Making Them Happy—As a result, 
there has been more th in just a faint 
trend lately toward keeping key officials 
happy by rewarding them with some- 
thing other than just a raise in salary— 
an increase that in large part would go 
to the tax collector. 

Last spring, for example, Sinclair 
Oil Corp. stockholders approved the 
sale, at any time up to June 1, 1947, 
of 150,000 shares of common shock held 
in the treasury to Harry F. rr 
company president, at a price of $13.2 
a share. 

While this stock purchase agreement 
is in force, Sinclair has the right to 
make payments at his own convenience, 
withdraw all stock thus paid for, and is 
obligated to pay 3% interest yearly on 
the ‘unpaid portion of the full “purchase 
price. 

e@ Gets Dividends—However, he is also 
to receive all dividends paid on the 


| shares still unpurchased by him. ‘Thx 


directors last month placed the stock on 
a 20¢ quarterly basis, compared with 


| the 124¢ dividend rate that prevailed 


during 1942 and 1943. 


| @ Paramount's Plan—At the end of 
| June, stockholders of Paramount P 


tures, Inc., gave their approval by a big 


majority to an “incentive compensati 


plan” for Barney Balaban, president. 
This plan provides for the sale of 
$2,000,000 promissory note, bearing 
23% interest, to Balaban and gives him 
the right to convert this note subse- 
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TO SHUT A GIANT'S MOUTH! 


No monstrous ogre of fable is this mighty 
giant—but a valued device of the engineer's 
craft, skillfully built to control the powerful 
flow of life-giving water. Built to order by 
Hendy for a reclamation power and water pro- 
ject, this ring-seal gate is one of a wide variety 
of special gates and valves installed throughout 
the West, in Latin America and in the far East- 


The“giant’s” mouth is an outlet 86 inches in 
diameter. Yet the construction of this huge 
gate is so precise that a 40-hp electric motor 
powers its closing and opening. One man 
operates it with a push-button control located 
at the master control station. 


For more than four decades Hendy has built 
to carefully drawn engineering specifications 
hundreds of hydraulic flow-control units — 
needle valves, butterfly valves, ring-seal gates, 
high-pressure gates and sluice gates—for the 
dams and the power, water and reclamation 
projects of this and many foreign countries. 

Submit your flow-control problems to 
Hendy —for recommendations based on sea- 
soned experience. 


Standing 38 feet high and weighing 105,000 pounds, this huge, 
ting-seal gate valve is shown prior to dis-assembly for shipment. 
It is one of two delivered in recent months to Puerto Rico. 


rosnua WM EIMED WD iron WORK 
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BOSTON + BUFFALO + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + DETROIT + NEW YORK > PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH « SAN FRANCISCO - ST. LOUIS - WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES 
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ae 
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“THE LARGEST 


OF MANY EXCELLENT BANKS 


IN THE NORTHWEST” 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1944 


Cash and Due from Banks 


RESOURCES Totals 


. $119,779,588.61 


United States Government Securities 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 315,176,098.89 


State, Municipal and Other 
Public Securities . 


Loans and Discounts . , 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock . 
Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures 
Interest Earned Not Received . 


Other Bonds and Securities . 


25,684,039.99 
1,718,903.62 $462,358,631.11 


1,036,416.43 


Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Credit and 


Acceptances 


TOTAL 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Undivided Profi 


Reserves for Contingencies 


Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 
Discount Collected Not Earned 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


Deposits 
TOTAL 


ts. 


6,082,622.91 


—————— ne 


90,673,716.49 
480,000.00 
1,899,554.94 


- $562,530,941.88 


LIABILITIES 
. $10,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 


2,739,575.23 


135,948.69 
6,082,622.91 


532,855,063.98 
- $562,530,941.88 


34 strategically located Banking Offices 
in the State of Washington 


Member Federal Reserve 


Spokane 


VI iiti () fhice 


and 


Member Federal Deposit 


= attle 


Kastern Division — Spokane 


2,897,833.71 $ 21,637,408.94 
1,819,897.36 


mount common at a price of $ 4}, 
(prserat market value is aro id 5) 
if he remains in the compan, | 
for four years. 
@ Stock for Sorensen—Last wee \y)jj; 

Overland Motors, Inc., st: holded 
ratified a substantial stock urch, 

option. This gives Charles E. » sreny 

the company’s new presiden: (B\y. 
Jun.17’44,p84), the right to p: rchay 

at $3 a share—100,000 Willys. dverlay 
common, which recently sold «+ a pig 
above $20 on the New York Sto 
Exchange. 

Sorensen’s option is to extend throys 
Jan. 1, 1950, and of the shares in qu. 
tion 10,000 may be acquired startin 
Jan. 1, 1945, and the rest thereafter 
the rate of 22,500 shares annually. 

e Two Factors—How profitable the 
various types of incentive compensatic 
plans will eventually prove to the ben, 
ficiaries mainly depends on such jy 
portant factors as (1) the trend of t 
stock market and (2) the attitude taky 
toward each plan by the federal taxny 
authorities. ; 

From a tax standpoint there appen 
to be some conflict in the courts » 
the subject of stock purchase optin 
plans. 

All decisions now hold that the me 

granting of an option, regardless of thy 
option price, does not create a tax liab 
ity. However, the Treasury Dept. in: 
least one case, has successfully ma 
tained the position that when an opti 
is exercised, there is a tax liability if th 
current market value of the stock « 
ceeds the option price. 
@ Considered on Merits—Income t: 
specialists admit their records disclose 
few cases where the authorities did n 
insist that profits obtained through exe; 
cise of stock purchase options had to } 
treated as extra compensation. 

However, each case, it is said, is cw 
rently being considered strictly on 
own particular merits. And the fede: 
authorities are carefully examining ea 
new plan to make certain that 
hasn’t been specifically designed | 
dodge taxes by temporarily substituti 
a lower-tax-bracket “long-term capit 
gain” for what is in effect an increas 
in salary, or to circumvent the prese: 
salary-freezing regulations. 
eA Capital Gain?—Wall Strect bi 
shown particular interest in the favor 
ble Willys-Overland stock opti 
granted Sorensen, and it is reported th 
the plan didn’t make its appearan 
until after the Treasury Dept. had : 
fused, under the existing salary stabiliz 
tion rules, to permit the company ' 
pay its new president an annual sala 
of $100,000. 

Some Wall Streeters have figured od 
a way by which Sorensen would be ab 


empl 
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SOUP BY THE GALLON 


“I =6MEANS VALVES 
“i BY THE THOUSANDS 


lid n A YOU sniff the spicy aroma of a freshly 

opened can of tomato soup, give a thought 
1 to | to the whale of a job that commercial food 

canning involves. 

weer In a big food cannery, you are not cooking 
for a family but for a nation—you are not 
using pots and pans but huge cookers that _ water, air, oil or process lines—pipe, fittings, 
: can hold 500 to 1000 gallons. unions, pressure regulators, air gauges—yes, 
ied , To produce tomato soup in this quantity even the gaskets, insulation and packing so 


itutir means valves, fittings, and pipe. The thou- essential to pipe lines. 
capit : sands of gallons of water that flow into the Whether you manufacture soup or steel— 
NCT eax a: huge pressure washers where the ripe, red paper or plastics—chemicals or varnish; 


preset ——a fruit is cleaned—the thick red juice that pours whether you operate an oil refinery, a rail- 
through the pulping machine—the steamthat _road or a power station, piping is important 
heats the giant cookers and the finished soup _to you. Important, too, is the fact that in the 
—seasoned to suit an epicure’s palate—all Crane line you will find everything you need 
flow through piping. for every piping system. 

And it is Crane’s job to supply piping to in- CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Avenue, 
dustry. Valves in all sizes andtypesfor steam, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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PLUMBING ° HDATING - PUMPS 


4 caOEN: 


@ MC-4 Roustabour 
Crane — long handling 

- range, fast travel with 
aoa load, easy steering. 
Ball- bearing, running- 
in-oil construction. 


z. ie 
ae canal 


The fres-Roving Tractor Footed 


Loader 

/Unloader 
e Mover 
.@ Carrier 
> Sieeer 


Rear view MC-4 
Roustabout Crane 


MC-4 totes easily 
an ocean-going buoy 


Roustabane Cranes 


For Fast, Efficient 


Low-Cost Load Handling 


You Need the MC-4 


IT KEEPS THINGS to 7'2 tons moving 
around your plant, airport, railroad, dock. 

. It’s where you need it when you want 
it, tireless, easy to run, low in operating 
cost. ... It pays for itself quickly in saved 
Mod- 
ernly engineered and built for years of 


time, manpower and expense.... 


overwork. . .. Hundreds of users say they 


wouldn’t be without their Roustabout ' 


Cranes, keep them in daily profitable 
use. ... It pays you to write for the whole 
story — today, now. 


THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 


600 NEWMAN STREET « MANSFIELD, OHIO 


By Hughes-Keenan 


to register a “long-term capital g: 
this connection. They believe *l 
could do this by selling the stock jor 
now and then withhold completi: th: 
transaction until six months ng 
when, under the option, 10,000 
of the stock will be available to 
a price of $3. 

Income tax men, however, de 
phatically that it could be do: 
way. 


BETHLEHEM TO REFUND 


Bethlehem Steel Corp., unless icy 
from usually trustworthy Wall stre 
sources proves incorrect, is curicntl 
putting the finishing touches on a 
funding program that is likely to rank 

as one of the biggest single pi 
industrial financing in years. 

The operation is expected to involy 
retiring all the company’s present con- 
vertible and serial debentures which 
were outstanding in the amount of 
approximately $66,000,000 at the close 
of 1943. 

However, no public financing is an. 
ticipated inasmuch as it is believed that 
the corporation has already completed 
its arrangements for selling some 560-7 
000,000 of new notes privately to in- 
surance companies and other institu. 
tional investors. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co., which headed the 
syndicate that originally handled the 
public offering in 1937 of most of the 
bonds slated for retirement, and some 
associated houses are understood to be 
slated to act as agents for Bethlehem i 
in the current private placement. 


COVERAGE EXTENDED 


Car owners have been receiving 
broader insurance protection without 
extra charge since July 16 not onk 
under new or renewal policies issued 
since then but also under policies al 
ready in effect, according to a current 
announcement of the National Bureai 
of Casualty & Surety Companics 

This extra coverage includes for ever 
risk insured against bodily injury lia 
bility bail bond expense, up to $1()0 for 
any one bond, if required by automobile jcore 
accident or traffic law violation. The 
“drive other cars” coverage afforded by 
policies on private passenger cars has Ct 
also been extended to apply to trucks 
and commercial cars except for automo 
biles not of the private passenger cargjfror 
type used in the business or occup:tionfiijyay 
of the insured or spouse. 

The medical payment coverage. in 
cluded in some policies, has been ex 
tended to apply to private cars not 
owned by the insured or spouse in the 
case of certain medical charges caused! 
by injuries sustained therein by them.BRron 
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Even though you may never have 
set foot on a ball-room floor, you’ve 
undoubtedly known of people gaily dancing 
hour after hour to the stirring strains of some ex- 
cellent dance orchestra ... Then try to imagine their doing so without 
music ... and you get a good measure of music’s fatigue-averting powers! 
We mention this fact because it has some interesting industrial applications. In many war plants, 
orded music is played over the sound system as an aid in lifting morale, in making work more 
pleasant, and in keeping heavy production schedules rolling smoothly. Of course, music is no 
cure-all—improperly used, it may even be a handicap. But, rightly employea, it has proved invaluable. 


tomberg-Carlson engineers can show you how to use a sound system to carry music to your best 
ivantage. They can also show you its many other uses . .. for locating key men in a flash . . . for broadcast- 
ing messages or alarms ... for putting you in immediate executive contact with every department... 
for reaching instantly one man, or a thousand; in the next room, or a mile away. Consult the 
assified section of your telephone directory 


for the name and address of your local STROMBERG-CARLSON 


‘.romberg-Carlson Sound Equipment distributor, 


or write for Booklet No. 66, Sound Equipment 
Division of the Stromberg-Carlson Company, 
}0 Carlson Road, Rochester 3, New York. 


Modem Material-Handling Methods 
: Suited for Most Industries 


@ Many executives have solved 
the problem of manpower shortage 
and reduced hazards of materials 
handling by using battery electric 
trucks. They have gained perma- 
nent savings from which they will 
benefit in postwar competition. 


Take the case of the plant where 
6 men worked 9 hours to unload 
and store a carload of lumber. 
Boards were removed from freight 
cars by hand.and placed on a grav- 
ity roller conveyor. This equip- 
ment carried the lumber to the 
storage area where the boards 
were again unloaded and piled 
by hand. 

The management simplified this 
job by having lumber shipped to 
them in unit loads and by employ- 
ing a battery electric fork truck. 


Now one man and a truck in only 
8 hours do what was formerly 
a 54-hour job, saving $73.00 for 
every carload handled. 


These methods can effect simi- 
lar benefits for most industries. 
We invite your inquiries. 

To keep abreast of latest develop- 
ments: 


FoR MANAGEMENT: “Unit Loads’’ 
Bulletin explaining a coordinating 
materials handling system that is 
applicable to almost every industry. 

For TRANSPORTATION SUPERVISOR: 
‘Material Handling’? Handbook 
containing vital information neces- 
sary to'the conduct of efficient inter- 
department operations. 

We can supply action photographs 
of electric trucks for reproduction in 
advertisements, trade papers and 
other publications. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


208 South La Salle Street 


e Chicago 4, Illinois 
AUTOMATIC. BAKER, CRESCENT 
LEWIS SHEPARLE 

EXIDE 
ELECTRIC 


PHILCO BA cRY 


PRODUCTS HERTNER 


WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new fede, 
regulations affecting prioritie 
price control, and transportatig 


Increased Civilian Supply 


The number of types of farm 
and equipment that are ratione: 
reduced from 31 to 19 by Su 
Order 1 (Revision 2) to War ! 
14... . Since military requircimen 
balsa lumber are declining, W!’ | 
laxed restrictions on this wood t 
sale on purchase orders rated AA 
and has removed restrictions o1 
balsa scrap (Order M-177, a 
. . . Beginning July 1, farmers cast 
Rockies will be able to get a limited sy 
of cyanamid for direct applicat: 
crops, WPB has promised. 


nachin 


Relaxation of Priorities 


Under an amendment to WPB 
M-339, makers of printing plates maj 
crease their use of zinc sheet from 60 
the amount used in the corresponding ¢: 
dar quarter of 1941 to 100%; controls 
copper in printing plates remain genex 
as they were, though sheet copper in { 
hands of suppliers on Dec. 31, 1942, is 
leased for use in making copperplate enga 
ings. . . . Thanks to the decreased milit 
demand for glycol ethers, the small-o: 
exemptions for these ethers are substantid 
raised by Schedule 36, WPB Order M-3 
. . . By revoking Schedule XI of O: 
L-217, WPB has removed restrictions 
the sizes in which bituminous distribut 
may be manufactured and on minimv 
capacity specifications for bituminous 4 
tributor pumps. ... The use of cop 
and copper base alloys is now permitted 
fire protective, signal, and alarm equipm 
and restrictions on the distribution of 
equipment are relaxed by amendment 
WPB Order L-39. 


Used Machine Tools 


The Surplus War Property Admini 
tion has announced a price policy for use 
disposing of government surplus used 
chine tools. The formula established cov 
standard general-purpose tools, policies 
fecting special types will be announced la 
For tools that are not held in the purc 
er’s plant, the a eran allowed on | 
original price of the tools will be 15%, 
24% a month for the first six months, 
1% a month for the next four monthis, 
less 0.8 of 1% for the next 26 mon 
When the purchaser has the tools in 
own plant, the price will be five po 
higher since there will be no freight cha 
and the purchaser will know the exact 
dition of the tools he is buying. The p* 
policy is based on the machine tool mat ( 
facturer’s original price (including « 
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Tomorrow’s “Shadow-thin” Precision 


’s demands for weapons built to 
hardly greater than “the 
ess of a shadow,” taught pro- 
many lessons. Most of these will 
applied to postwar consumer goods 
higher quality at lower cost. 
it Conditioning’s contribution is 
of these lessons. It will be used in 
ing rooms, in many manufacturing 
, even in complete plants for 
added benefits of better employe 
th and efficiency. 


’s why so many of your com- 
itors have their plans on the drawing 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . 


Westinghouse presents Jobn Charles Thomas - Sunday 2:30 E. W. T., N. B.C. 
“Top of the Evening” - Mon. Wed. Pri. 10:15 E. W.T., Blue Net. 


boards, today. Undoubtedly you have 
too, or will soon. But be sure they in- 
clude Modern Air Conditioning. 

Modern Air Conditioning means 
Westinghouse—and its years of pioneer- 
ing research and engineering experience. 

For essential war uses in factories, 
hospitals, airports, military bases, etc., 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning and 
Industrial Refrigeration Equipment is 
available today. 

For executives, architects and engi- 
neers now planning postwar build- 
ing and modernizing, p at ndable data 


ogame 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


and competent application engineering 
assistance are rea 

Phone your nearest Westinghouse 
office, or write on your letterhead to 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Com- 
pany, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, 
New Jersey. 


“Here’s how 
TAFT-PEIRCE 


redesigned my 
machine’”’ 


BEFORE the wooden- 
cap machine was re- 
designed by 
Taft - Peirce 
ay Engineers. 


AFTER the wooden-cap machine 


was redesigned by Taft-Peirce 


engineers Transformation com- 


plete, inside and out! 


This manufacturer's ma- 
chine, which made wood- 
en caps and closures for ' 
bottles and containers, 
was getting left in the 
ruck by newer and more 
versatile machines which .  . 
could produce plastic caps in quantity and in color. So he decided to pack 
up his trouble and Take Ir To Taft-Peirce. 

Taft-Peirce Contract Service engineers redesigned the old machine from 
the ground up, gave it new efficiency, modern appearance, far greater 
capacity and finer quality of product. 

This is one of hundreds of chapters in the case-book of the Taft-Peirce 
Contract Division, covering everything from the design of a single tool 
or part, to the design, tooling, and production of complete machines in 
quantity. The Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


FOR DESIGN, DEVELOPMENT, TOOLING, CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 


SOCCCE 


equipment and standard acx es) | 
builder’s plant. The depr 
period is fixed from the date a ‘ir 
originally put in use to the dat. 4 tem 
tion of the lessee’s facilities 
the time the machine is wit 
usc 


| Gasoline 
U. S. refiners have been rc suestes 
Petroleum Administration f Wa 
change the specifications for | schold 
regular, gasoline from 72 to 7 ctane 
further emergency step to mect heay 
tary demands for 100-octane ition 
line. This reduction in the amornt of + 


ethyl lead in regular grades wil! affect 
quality, but not the quantity. of gas 
available to civilians. It will add ap 


| mated 2,000,000 Ib. of tetracthyl le; 
month to the nation’s stockpi 
Civilian Aircraft 
Controls of the Aircraft Produ 


Board have been extended by WPR ¢ 
clude all types of civilian aircraft, inste: 
only planes of 500 horsepower or |e 

before. Engines, propellers, gliders, 

frames, and training devices are covered 
the amended order, which is designe 
provide a simple procedure for mee 
essential civilian requirements without 
verting military production to fill ci 
orders. Permission to manufacture 

planes must be requested of WPB iny 
ing, and must be accompanied by an a 
cation on Form CMP-4B. The order, in 
dition to forbidding the manufactur 
al! aircraft except as authorized, for 
with some exceptions the transfer of 

aircraft or other aircraft products or th 
which have had less than 100 hours § 
time, and forbids the transfer of new t 
ing devices or those which have been o 
ating for less than six months, Protot 
aircraft and aircraft products may be ma 
factured, and will be assigned prefer 
ratings and allotment symbols under > 
erence Rating Order P-43. Production 
fill military schedules approved by the | 
Aircraft Committce and APB is not sub 
to this order. (Order L-48, as amended 


Cotton Linters 


Because of increased military requ 
ments for smokeless powder and for 
tenacity rayon tire cord, producers of cet 
linters will again be required, begim 
Aug. 1, to set aside a percentage of 4 
output that is acceptable for chemical us 
delivery to Commodity Credit Corp. 1 
new ruling fixes the set-aside quota at 


of such output. Producers had previa 


been ordered to hold 65% of their pra 
tion for CCC until Feb.-1, 1944, wher 
set-aside requirement was rescinded 


Newsprint 


Though only recently authorizing 
ups to manufacturers of newsprint p: 


weighing under 30 pounds (BW —Jul.! 


p79), WPB has now announced that 
Newspaper Publishers Industry Advi 
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ri nittee has adopted the recommenda- 
“ tio: that the 30-Ib. weight newsprint be 

i» MN chnunated by all U. S. newspaper pub- 
ee _ On the basis of a special report pre- 

by a subcommittec, it has been rec- 
ended that any 30-pound newsprint in 
publisher’s inventory be consumed on the 
basis as 32-pound newsprint, regard- 
less of any cut that publishers who ordered 
the 30-pound pa oa might be required to 

T 


ganic 


ulested accept under Or L-240. 
Wa : 

schoidat Work Clothing 

Ctane 


To increase production of essential civil- 
ian work clothing, WPB has issued a new 
order requiring manufacturers of such ap- 


icavy q 
ition » 


pe parcl to produce in each calendar quarter, 
f a beginning July 1, at least 90% of the num- 
j a ber of units manufactured during the base 
vl leg period (the third quarter of 1942). Any of 
the listed items that have been discontin- 
ued must be put back into production. 
Items affected are men’s and boys’ bib 
overalls, men’s and boys’ dungarees, men’s 
rod and boys’ shirts, men’s one-piece work suits, 
PB yg men’s and boys’ work pants, men’s overall 
insted ieckets—or jumpers—and men’s blanket-lined 
ot leg fa coats. (Order M-379.) 
ders, i. 
overiffn Maternity Dresses 
a In line with the program to stimulate 
thow i production of low ory essential clothing | 
1 cg items (BW—May13’44,p45), WPB Order 
ae ‘By \-328B has been amended to provide for 
3 in gy the manufacture of inexpensive maternity | 
an ag dresses and slips, for production and distri 
er, ing bution during August and September of 
ictur MM this year. Prices for these items will be an 


for nounced shortly; ‘types of garments, 
’ ¢ ZZ amount of material, and standards of con- 


fap struction are prescribed in the order. Manu- 
urs fgg ~fcturers who wish to take part in the pro- 
ew tg gam should apply on Form WPB-3732. | 
cen ogi Lhose whose applications are approved will | 
Protoh be given priority assistance in getting ma- 
ea terials. 

refer 

dcr gg Petroleum 

ava As a result of an agreement between the 
+ subg [ctroleum Administration for War and 


nde a PB, PAW may now authorize construc- 
tion projects for the petroleum industry 
Previously, PAW had such authority over 
only those projects which did not cost more 
than $25,000, 


for 

of cd 

ceimgm Turkeys 

i A American armed forces will have their 
turkey dinners again this year on Thanks- 

Ye yam swing, Christmas, and New Year's Day, as 

a a result of a War Food Administration 


when the costs do not exceed $100,000. | 


order requiring all turkeys produced and | 
marketed in specified states to be held for | 


ie this purpose until the quantity needed is | 
’ obtained. (WFO 106.) 

Gasoline Rationing 
. 7 To stop the flow of gasoline coupons into 


jul. the black market, OPA will permit oper- 
that @@ 2f0rs Of fleets of official or commercial 
Adviqy Motor vehicles to use checks on a ration 
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Throughout industry and the Armed Forces as well as in the 
home, housekeeping has become a real problem. With competent 
workers harder and harder to find, cleaning must be done by more 


efficient equipment. 


In a wide variety of manufacturing plants and maintenance shops 
—both for industry and the military services—Kerrick Kleaners 
are saving up to 80% of the manhours normally required for clean- 
ing equipment and parts. These efficient cleaners remove dirt and 
stubborn grease from motor vehicles, airplanes, machinery, floors — 
everything from tiny precision parts to complete factories. 


Heat, water, detergent and 
friction are scientifically com- 
bined in Kerrick Kleaners to 
remove dirt from all types of 
surfaces... faster, better and 


cheaper . 

Kerrick Kleaners had years 
of successful experience in 
automotive and industrial 
cleaning to get ready for their 
present war assignments. 
They will again be available, 
in stationary and portable 
models, for most efficient 


Dynamometers i 
Control Valves — Bovine Bar Held 
ers and Boring Bars. 


This illustration shows portable 
Model L-OEP 


ALHAMBRA 


MANUFACTURING CO. CALIFORNIA 


Map Showing Division of Country into Districts 
for the Service of our Customers 
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In Every State 


Tus BANK has customers in every 
State. For their convenience and serv- 
ice, the official staff of the Bank is so 
organized that special groups of officers 
are in close touch with the business of these 
customers in various sections of the country. 

This enables us to make our com- 
plete facilities of the greatest possible 
value to customers, with due regard 
for their local banking connections, 
and it affords the experienced and 
continuous individual service that is so 
desirable. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds, $296,000,000 


140 Broadway 
New York 15 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
New York 18 New York 21 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


a ——————e 
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bank account instead of coupons }) ded 
over by the drivers at the time of tr. \sfer 
Only fleet operators who use 960 of 
gasoline or more a month, and thos. who 
buy on monetary credit under PAW direc. 
tive 62 are eligible for this plan, an: only 
such gasoline dealers and distributo . are 
cligible to make these sales on ration | redit 
as have been designated individually |. the 
operators. (Amendment 134 to [ition 
Order 5C.) 


Containerboard 


A new distribution program for con iiner. 
board has been set up by WPB to insure q 
sufficient supply to meet the need for V. 
boxes and to satisfy civilian requiremciits for 
domestic boxes. Allocations for V-boxcs wil] 
be made monthly, instead of quarterly, 
Containerboard for other than V-boxcs wil 
be allocated on a quarterly basis and will 
be authorized under two classifications: on 
basic authorizations, which will permit the 
acceptance of a specific amount of con- 
tainerboard, and on incentive authorizations, 
which will be issued to containerboard con- 
sumers whose rating patterns are higher 
than average. No manufacturer may fill 
orders certified by incentive authorizations in 
any calendar quarter unless he has filled 
V-board orders, basic authorization orders, 
and certain small delivery orders amounting 
to at least 95% of his proposed production 
of containerboard for that quarter. Limita- 
tions on inventory, as well as on the uses of 
authorized containerboard, are also desig. 
nated in this WPB amended action. (Order 
M-290, including Interpretation 1, as 
amended.) 


Surgical Instruments 


Manufacturers of surgical, dental, and 
optical instruments may apply for individual 
adjustments in the maximum prices for 
their products. This OPA amendment is 
designed to take care of local shortages of 
these instruments. (Amendment 37, Regu: 
lation 188.) 


Sugar 
Sheepherders who spend long periods in 


isolated range areas may have an extra 
pound and a half of sugar a month. OPA 
points out that herders, who must cam 
their supplies with them when they go on 
the range, use large quantities of cereals 
and grain foods, and require a larger supply 
of sugar than they are able to get with their 
sugar stamps. (Amendment 32, Revised 
Ration Order 3.) 


Fruits for Alcoholic Products 


As a result of prospective large crops of 
deciduous and citrus fruits, the War | ood 
Administration has taken action affecting 
the use of certain fruits and of lower grades 
of other fruits in making alcoholic products 
Up to and including Aug. 31, fruits released 
are dates, pineapples, gooseberries; apricots, 
plums, pears, and peaches below U. S. No 
2 grades; all California cling peaches; carly 
apples from outside California below the 
utility grade. Concord grapes are released 
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“Well, my ancestors were fresh. 

“But only for a short time. 

“I'm a good egg all the time. Why? 
“Clean living in dry, cold air... 
“Traveling in refrigerated ‘Carriers’... 
“I see the world. 


“I might even meet a mess sergeant, 
some day. 


“Isn't this modern cold wonderful ?”’ 


Indeed, modern cold is changing our 
way of life. 


From eggs, to soups, to nuts, we are 
enjoying a revolution. Its other 
name is refrigeration . . . 

Food can travel ’round the earth, if 
it is refrigerated. 

Food can last for years . . 
quick-frozen. 

Food can keep more of its vitamin 
content . . . if held at low temperatures. 
No wonder refrigeration and air con- 


ditioning now affect three-fourths of 
our diet! 


. if itis 


Modern scientific refrigeration is, of 


lm too Fresh, eh “a 


course, air conditioning brought 
down to low temperatures . . 


dry cold air . . . in motion. 

Did Carrier engineers foresee all this, 
a generation ago, when they created 
air conditioning? Perhaps not. But 
one of their first applications was 
food processing. 

Today the Carrier organization is 
linked to your family table in a thou 

sand ways. And tomorrow Carrier will 
make many new contributions . . . to 
you ...and to yours... 

CARRIER CORPORATION ¢ Syracuse, New York 


. Clean, 


AIR CONDITIONING Ca rile + af am REFRIGERATION 


TARGETS FOR TOMORROW 


Jn Leather DP lackings — Yesterday the biggest 


job was winterization of planes, to assure proper func- 
tioning of shock struts and other hydraulic aircraft 
mechanisms. That job was done, and done well, by 
Houghton’s VIM Leather Packings. 


Tomorrow the target is the rapidly increasing use of 
hydraulics in industry. Wherever fluids must be sealed, 
VIM Leather Packings will do it better, last longer, 
withstand higher pressures, and minimize machine 


down-time caused by packing failure. 


So in briefing your targets for tomorrow, include in 
your machine design a well engineered application of 
VIM Leather Packings—"V", “U", Cup or Flange types. 
‘Our engineers are ready to help you with such de- 


signs. Ask The Houghton Man when he calls, or write— 


E. FK. HOUGHTON & CO. 


303 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia 33, Pa 


INDUSTRIAL OILS AND LEAT H Ede 


to individual wineries in a quai 
greater than 80% of the quant 
winery used for wine during the | 
son. Fruits and berries the use of 
products containing 7% or more of 
by volume was restricted by the 
order may be released under certai 
tions. (WFO 69, as amended.) 


Other Price Actions 


Processors of margarine who wis!) to jp. 
crease their maximum prices to con ipensate 


for changes in formulas must appl; OPA 
under Amendment 28, Regulation ‘3, ang 
Amendment 28, Supplementary Re» ulation 
15. . . . Revised OPA Regulation 156 r. 
duces prices of all canned meat by about 
10% of the cost of the meat raw materiq 
ingredients. . . . Since a larger proportion 
of coconut oil is being sold in lcss-thap. 


catload lots than was formerly the case 
OPA has established container diffcrentia\ 
for sales of these smaller quantities } 
Amendment 29, Regulation 53. . OPS 
has ruled in Amendment 19, Regulatio; 
329, that farmers’ cooperatives are unde 
maximum price control whether or not the 
take title to the milk of their patrons; th; 
applies only to cooperatives that were o 
empt from price control as producers unde 
Regulation 329. . . . Two OPA actio: 
establish manufacturers’ maximum _ price 
for metal springs, constructions, and acce 
sories for upholstered furniture, and s¢ 
three prices for sales of inner constructior 
of sofa beds, studio couches, and other up 
holstered dual-purpose sleeping equipmen: 
(Regulation 548, and Order 1849, Regul: 
tion 188.) . . . Sales of the major canned 
fruits and vegetables by home packers o 
processors, whose total annual output docs 
not exceed a specified amount (from 500 to 
1,500 quarts) are exempt from price control 
under Amendment 7, Regulation 493; 
Amendment 5, Regulation 232; Amené- 
ment 3, Regulation 498; Amendment 3] 
Regulation 306; Amendment 67, Revised 
Supplementary Regulation 1. 


Other Priority Actions 


To save paperwork and provide mort 
uniform control of chemicals, WPB has te- 
voked Order M-331 and has transferred allo 
cation control of urea and melamine alde. 
hyde resin and of urea and melamine ald 
hyde molding compound into separate 
schedules of Order M-300, at the same time 
raising the small order exemption of ure 
and melamine aldehyde resin from 1,(00 t 
10,000 Ib. ... Processors of industria 
wiping cloths are required by amendmen 
to order L-312 to set aside 663%% of thei 
production for military orders, inst id Oo 
25%, as the regulation hitherto provided 

. Retailers and box jobbers are bei 
granted priority ratings for the purchase ¢ 
a limited number of standardized overse 
gift boxes to be available for the Christma 
mailing period. . . . WPB Order L-23% 
brings paper milk containers under a!loc 
tion control by limiting manufacturcrs t 
100% of the paper and paperboard use 
for this purpose during the fourth quart 
of 1943 and by establishing inventory © 
strictions on these containers. 
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T'S your wartime duty to conserve fuel. You can savings as high as ten percent—and even larger in- 
combine duty with smart business by modern- _ creases in heat and power production—are being 
bing your boiler room with TODD combustion reported regularly. 


quipment. . : ; 
P S Now is the time to survey your boiler plant... 
TODD oil or gas burners cut fuel consumption while fuel conservation is a wartime “must”... 


nd maintenance charges, yet increase the produc- _— while power production is at a premium . . . while 
ion of power and heat. TODD burners reduce the _ your postwar plans are being developed. TODD 
ost of a pound of steam! engineers will be glad to make an impartial study 

Think what this will mean after the War when of your entire heat and power setup — without 


‘3s Hour competitors put emphasis on price. obligation. 


d allo 
aide Already, many factories, commercial buildings Act now to help your government conserve fuel 
bese nd power houses are enjoying low-cost steam... and help yourself to lower operating expenses 
production with TODD oil or gas burners. Fuel —_— by reducing the cost of a pound of steam! 
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DN THE FIRING LINE OF AMERICA’S WAR PRODUCTION FRONT 


PRODUCTION 


of interference on board must 
nated. There is a flat month 
of $25 for maintenance. It i; 


Battle of Waves 


Lake shippers look to radar 
for protection against nature's 
hazards. Losses are cut now by 
radiotelephone. 


The Great Lakes shippers, already 

equipped with the nonmilitary world’s 
most extensive and closely knit radio- 
telephone system, are exploring radar as 
further protection against the peculiar 
perils that beset their vessels. 
@ Would Cut Losses—Postwar utiliza- 
tion of the principle of rebounding radio 
waves to warn of obstacles ahead is re- 
garded as certain to reduce the losses 
of men and ships so frequently exacted 
by the blinding fogs of early spring. 

The radar system is expected to mini- 

mize the danger of collision even as the 
radiotelephone has helped reduce the 
hazards of wind and current. Barely 
ten years old, the ship-shore telephone 
system has been developed to the point 
where it keeps 580 vessels in constant 
touch with each other, home offices, 
Coast Guard stations—any point with 
a telephone. 
@ Leading Contender—More than 400 
of these vessels are served by the Lorain 
County Radio Corp., a small independ- 
ent whose engineering sagacity and 
emphasis on service have made the 
giants in the field step lively. 

President of the company is Herman 
E. Hageman. His mettle is indicated by 
the fact that he is also president of the 
Lorain County Telephone Co., one of 
the few remaining independents. 

Its main shore station is at Lorain, 

Ohio, 30 mi. from Cleveland, headquar- 
ters of 85% of the Lakes steamer lines. 
Land toll charges are thereby low. 
@ Serves All Lakes—This station com- 
municates, on 2, 4, 6 and 8 megacycles, 
with ships on all five of the Great Lakes. 
Another station at Duluth reaches, on 2 
and 4 megacycles, ships and ports on 
Lake Superior. A third at Port Wash- 
ington, near Milwaukee, operates on 2 
and 4 megacycles also for service to 
Lake Michigan ships and ports. 

Ship radiotelephone sets, which are 
in effect miniature broadcasting stations, 
have six frequencies, one in each of the 
four bands, one 2-megacycle safety fre- 
quency and one 2-megacycle ship-to-ship 
frequency. 

Because the sets are operated by navi- 
gation officers generally unskilled in ra- 
dio, fully automatic equipment has been 


monthly inspection, and dispa: h of 
serviceman upon the report of roy} 
developed. Lifting the handset of an @ Reports on Weather—Shi_ to.) 
instrument, quite similar to a dial tele- calls are free. There is no m: hod, 
phone, starts a transmission dynamotor metering them, but they are ¢ °\y 
and prepares the channel selection. to total more than the ship-la:d cj 
e Dials Like Telephone—The channel Shipmasters call each other fr yen, 
appropriate to distance and conditions with queries on wind and curr: nt 
is selected by dialing two digits, and ditions, other matters of schedule 
the land call is placed with the shore navigation. 
station operator. All calls relate to traffic Weather reports are broadcas' at fr 
or safety, personal calls being ruled out quent intervals throughout the «ay, a 
for the duration. the Weather Bureau maps the Lad 
The Lorain company handled 72,533 from data supplied by the skippers. 
ship-shore calls last year. Its Lorain sta- © Several Operators—The Michivan Be 
tion has positions for six operators. Telephone Co. operates .a station , 
Calls cost 75¢ station to station, 90¢ Detroit, primarily for Detroit Rixe 
person to person. Long-distance toll traffic. Illinois Bell has a station at Lak 
charges on land are not included. Bluff, near Chicago. Centra! Rad 
A six-frequency ship station costs Telegraph Co. has one at Rogers Cit 
about $2,500, installed. Usually sources Mich. Radio Marine Corp. of Ameri 


PICKER AND STRIPPER 


For the 400 technicians, planters, and 
scientists at the fifth annual Cotton 
Research Congress in Dallas, Tex., 
last week, mechanical cotton pickers 
provided common interest. Among 
the exhibits were International Har- 
vester’s self-propelled job (below) and 
a relatively new stripper (right) that’s 
attached to a tractor. One of the first 
in the field, International’s picker is 
designed to harvest bolls as they ripen 
(BW—Nov.27'43,p69); the stripper 
operates in the fall, picking all bolls 
after they ripen. Successfully tested 
in the Lubbock and Littlefield areas tional Air Conditioning Co., Dalla 
of Texas last year, the stripper is now Volume production is expected t 


in small-scale production by Great Na- bring its ultimate cost below $1, , 
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Well. It’s quite a story. 

It was back in ’89 Mr. Thomas 
first came a-calling. He came in his 
official capacity, of course. As Head 
of the Centaur Company, makers of 
Fletcher’s Castoria. 

He liked me from the start. Be- 
cause, you see, I’m a typical Cos- 
mopolitan reader and he sfill calls on 
me in the pages of Cosmopolitan. 


Here’s why he likes me... 


I'm young! The majority of Cosmo- 
politan readers is under 35! 


That makes us young enough to 


[p 


"What! You haven't heard 
about Harold Thomas and ME 7” 


have young children—of which I 
have two pips! So far. 

It also makes me young enough to 
be pliable when it comes to forming 
brand preferences. Young and alert 
enough to want to TRY what looks 
like the best buy. 

And once I’ve tried it—I’ve plenty 
of years ahead to stay with it! 

Some story! Huh? 
Almost as good as the terrific stories 


that keep me shelling out 35¢ each 
and every month for Cosmopolitan. 


Aren’t they the smarties, though 
—those Cosmopolitan people? 


smopolitan 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING! 


They really do pull us young ones 
in! And hold on to us! 
And it’s all true! 


So how about your telling your story 
to me? Honest. I’m the readingest, 
buyingest girl you ever did meet! 


See for yourself. 


San expect; rs 
have it in ion ; , 


TODAY: 


Gaylord Boxes are being used for the ship- 
ment of all kinds of foods, ammunition, and 
war supplies to our fighting forces both at 
home and overseas. The protection required 
for such shipments calls for extra strength 
and durability in both corrugated and solid 
fibre boxes. 


TOMORROW: 


These same materials, with their extra 
strength and durability, their greater re- 
sistance to wear, water, and puncture, will 
be available to more of our friends for domes- 
tic as well as export use. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES... FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS... KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York e Chicago « San.Francisco ¢ Atlanta « New Orleans 
Seattle e Tampa e Detroit ¢ Portland e Los Angeles ¢ Indianapolis 
Houston ® Minneapolise Dallase Jersey City e Appleton e Oakland 
Memphis ¢ Fort Worth e Cincinnati ¢ Oklahoma City ¢ Gréenville 
| Columbus ¢ Jacksonville e Des Moines ¢ Kansas City ¢ Milwaukee 
Bogalusa ¢ Weslaco ¢ St. Louis ¢ New Haven « San Antonio 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


operates a station at Buffalo, an 
Canadian Marconi Co. has seve: t, 
tions in the Lakes region. A big pe; 
centage of the calls go through | 
however. 

A technical pioneer since the firs: .})iy 

set was installed in 1934 on the Stine 
William C. Atwater, the Lorain «oy 
pany has devised a selective ringi: 
tem to replace the earlier tone-c:!\in 
With the latter the ship being © ‘led 
was indicated by a combination of Jong 
and short tones on the loudspeaker. is 
ally corresponding to the ship’s “ww! istle 
signal” assigned to it for purpos, of 
identification. 
@ System Is Improved—As installation; 
continued, the number of ships 01) the 
“party-line” grew so numerous that is. 
tening to the constant ringing was an 
onerous chore. The present selective 
system rings the bell only on the wanted 
ship. 

Other technical improvements in. 
clude voice terminal equipment that 
eliminates interference, and _ provides 
privacy for the speaker, and a lockout 
device which prevents starting the trans. 
mitter on certain frequencies when the 
presence of a short station carrier on the 
associated receiving frequency indicates 
that the channel is in use. 


Packard’s Plan 


Aircraft engine research 
on large scale is planned with 
Army’s cooperation. Auto maker 
to stay in field after the war. 


Packard Motor Car Co. has moved 

into the aircraft engine business to stay, 
giving the Detroit company a_ third 
arrow in a quiver which already included 
motor cars and marine engines. 
@ Toledo Plant Enlarged—Packard will 
do aircraft engine development work 
underwritten by the Army Air Forces. 
Announcement of the program, which 
played down the AAF position, quoted 
George T. Christopher, Packard presi- 
dent, as saying that the project “need 
not be considered temporary.” 

The work will be done at Toledo, 

where manufacturing has been under 
way since last summer on parts for the 
Rolls-Royce Merlin engine produced by 
Packard at Detroit. The Toledo plant's 
Defense Plant Corp. contract has just 
been increased $1,350,000, bringing 
the total to $8,750,000. 
e@ Fully Equipped—The Toledo facili- 
ties, when completed, will be one of t!c 
relatively few fully equipped engine tcst 
centers in the country. 

They will include propeller test 


stands, dynamometer test cells, hig)- 
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itude pressure chambers, and labora- 
ies in Which several hundred skilled 
hmicians will work. 
fore Speed, More Power—The exact 
rk to be undertaken by Packard was 
st described other than that it would 
“advanced development, bettering 
craft engine performance by increases 
horsepower, speed, and endurance, 
by a reduction in weight.” 
The deal is one of the first indica- 
ns that the AAF is thinking beyond 
¢ war. However, it has been believed 
technical circles that Washington 
; previously asked other engine mak- 
to plan to continue their develop- 
ent programs under federal auspices 
er victory. 


sundial Compass 


Ingenious shadow gadget 

used to correct magnetic and 

fedio compasses on B-17 while 
omber is in flight. 


[he principles of the old-fashioned 
ndial have been incorporated in an in- 
rious shadow compass developed by 
e Boeing Aircraft Co. to check varia- 
ns in the magnetic and radio com- 
asses on Flying Fortresses. 

Used for Clrecking—It is necessary to 
ow the latitude and longitude in 
hich a bomber is flying and the exact 
me of day in order to ag the 
ading of an airplane. From this infor- 
ation and from the readings of the 


glance at the simple new sundial 

bimpass and a few calculations pro- 
de an accurate check on a plane’s in- 
icate directional instruments. 
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shadow compass, the airplane’s other | 


compasses can be adjusted accurately. 
The new gadget is a simple affair 
consisting of a piece of round, flat glass, 
marked in degrees, in the center of 
which is mounted a long, slender pin. 
@ Small Margin of Error—The assembly 
is mounted under the Plexiglas astro- 
dome of the Flying Fortress, with the 
pin pointing upward. The shadow cast 


by the pin on the graduated glass disk | 


makes it possible to compute the true 


direction of the bomber in relation to | 


true north. Magnetic attractions do not 
affect the shadow compass and the range 
of error is limited to from 0.2 to 0.5 
deg. 

he degree markings on the glass disk 
are on the bottom side so the compass 
can be read from inside the airplane. 
@QOne Limitation—Use of the new 


shadow compass permits calibration of | 
airplane compasses while the plane is in | 
flight and while all equipment which 


might affect the magnetic and radio 
compasses is in operation. Only limi- 
tation, of course, is that readings can 
be taken only when the sun is shining. 


The shadow compass is suspended in | 


a practically frictionless gimbal so that 


it remains level even though the bomber | 


is banking, climbing, or descending. 


@ Circle on Field—F lying Fortress com- | 
passes previously were checked on a | 
“compass rose,” which consists of a | 


circular area laid out on Boeing Field 
at Seattle, Wash., with compass degrees 
marked on the edge of the circle. The 
bomber then was placed in the center of 
the circle and turned as readings were 
taken from the plane’s compasses and 
compared with es on the “compass 
Tose. 


This method did not simulate actual | 


flying conditions, and compensations de- 
termined in this operation were not en- 
tirely satisfactory. 


@ Used for Correction—Every Boeing | 


B-17 that takes to the air does not have 
a shadow compass. It is not standard 
equipment and is only clamped into po- 
sition when it is necessary to correct 
variations in the magnetic and radio 
compasses. 


LIGHTWEIGHT HOPPER CARS 


Aluminum railroad hopper cars—the 
first ordered by any railroad for regular 
freight service—are to be built in the 
South St. Louis plant of American Car 
& Foundry Co. for Missouri Pacific 
Lines. 

Bodies of these 25 cars will be of 


aluminum alloy, except center sill and | 


bolster which will be made of steel. 
Each car will weigh about 37,100 Ib. 
against 50,100 Ib., the average weight 
of conventional steel hopper car of 70 
tons capacity. Aluminum Co. of Amer- 


Minutes to learn 


This man is reading the simple 
directions, “‘Instructions to 
complete a Swinging Bracket 
Jib Crane.” All the parts, ex- 
cept the I-beam (which can be 
purchased locally), come in the 
one box marked ‘Budgit’ Crane 
Assembly. 

Ina few minutes he will learn 
all he needs. In one hour, using 
only a wrench, without drilling 
a single hole, he will complete 
the crane. 


And that is the new, revolu- 
tiunary way of acquiring acrane 
quickly even in these times. 

Should his Company need a 
top-running Bridge Crane, he 
can take another ‘Budgit’ 
Assembly—and an I-beam and 
shaft obtained locally—and 
again, in one hour, the new 
crane will be ready to operate. 

Transportation costs are low 
because the heavy I-beam and 
shaft can be bought near you. 
With correct priority, quick 
shipment can usually be made. 

Ask our nearest Distributor 
to give you all the facts about 
“Budgit’ Crane Assemblies or 
write to us for Bulletin 355, 
which contains detailed infor- 
mation about the various types 
of ‘Budgit’ Crane Assemblies. 


“"BUDGIT” 


Crane Assemblies 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gouges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Sofety and Relief Valves ond 
‘Americon’ Industrial instruments. 


THE 


POWER or tuis 
SKILSAW 
DRILL efted 


HALF-A-TON! 
, 


@ Chancesare you'll 
never use Model 
123" SKILSAW DRILL 
to operate a Beebe 
hoist—but the Sound 
Construction and 
Engineering Co. of 
Seattle did—and 
Model ‘'123"" lifted a i 
HALF TON LOADS 2 f= - 
regularly, without a 
quiver! 

This is just another 
example of the EX- 
TRA power packed 
inside the compact body of Model “123” 
—EXTRA power that's typical of all 
SKILSAW DRILLS from 4 inch to % inch 
capacity in steel, and up to 2 inches in 
hard wood. 

Find out today how these rugged 
SKILSAW DRILLS can save time, money and 
manpower on all your drilling jobs. Ask 
your distributor for a demonstration now! 


. P SKILSAW, INC., Chicago 30 
7 Skilsaw Tools are sold by leading distributors 


of hardware, automotive and incustrial supplies 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


ica, which collaborated on design, 
stated the aluminum cars would carry 
a load of 76.5 tons without imposing 
any more weight on axles and without 
requiring any more locomotive effort. 

Alcoa also claims that non-corrosive 
qualities of the aluminum car body will 
reduce repair and replacement expenses 
usually experienced in transporting coal 
and sulphur. 


Stoker Corrosion 


Manufacturers ask calcium 
chloride people to cooperate in 
study of rust that ruins feeder 
screws on mechanical firemen. 


Ever since 1938 the coal and stoker 

industries have been roiled by the ques- 
tion of whether dust-treating coal with 
calcium chloride causes corrosion of 
stoker equipment. 
@ They Had No Choice—Before the war, 
coal operators were showing increased 
preference for dust-treating with a spe- 
cially developed light oil, which, when 
properly applied, gives permanent re- 
sults. (Coal treated with calcium chlo- 
ride preparations becomes dusty again 
if allowed to dry out, as it may in a 
home owner’s basement.) But when the 
War Production Board’s limitation or- 
der L-56 prohibited use of oils and 
waxes for dustproofing coal, operators 
had no choice but to use calcium chlo- 
ride. 

In June, 1943, the controversy came 
to a head. The Stoker Manufacturers 
Assn., anxious not to alienate either in- 
dustry, but acting in self-defense, 
warned stoker owners that “‘it has been 
found that the deterioration of metal 
parts by corrosion has been greatly ac- 
celerated and that maintenance cost has 
been higher on stokers which have used 
coals treated with hygroscopic salts 
(primarily calcium chloride with or with- 
out inhibitors).” 

@ Shortens Life—S.M.A. estimates that 
calcium chloride treated coal may reduce 
the life of the stoker “worm” (feed 


screw) to three years or even less, in- 


| stead of the 15 years’ service normally 


expected from the entire stoker unit. 

Last week in Chicago, representatives 
of the Calcium Chloride Assn. and 
Stoker Manufacturers Assn. met jointly 
to seek better technical understanding 
of their common problem. On two ac- 
counts they sel perfectly: 

(1) The stoker and coal industries 
must have a method of dust-treating 
coal that will remain effective until the 
coal is consumed, despite relatively long 
storage in home basements. 

(2) Excessive moisture in coal will 


* | 8 


rust any kind of stoker feed s 
or without calcium chloride. 
@ Studies Cited—But S.M.A. 
deaf ear to C.C.A.’s findings 


research at the University of \ ty ers. 
ginia, indicating that use of <alc, 

chloride treated coal does not ..; Mo 
affect the life of the feed screw. or come cut 


hoppers. S.M.A. argued that the «jmSawin 
cium chloride treatment nec: ly ss 
volves moisture (best result 
tained when the coal bin is 
retain sufficient humidity, o 
stored coal is wet down occa 
hence (says $.M.A.) calcium ch 
its very nature tends to acceler 
corrosion. 

Apparently eager to retain 
market which, except for wart 
lations, might have already been pa 
tially lost to the petroleum industry, ¢ 
Calcium Chloride Assn. indicated 
would give serious consideration 4 
S.M.A.’s recommendations. This wou 
involve a change from laboratory 4 
search to field investigation. ; 
e@ May Check Homes—If C.C.A. dire 
tors approve the program, S.M.A. wi 
provide C.C.A, with names of distrib 
tors, dealers, and home owncrs wh 
complain of corrosion apparently result 
ing from calcium chloride preparation 
and C.C.A. will send field engineers + 
investigate. Research would probably 
confined to large centers where a varie 
of coals is used, such as Chicago, Cleve 
land, Indianapolis, and Columbus. 
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Airmen are flying into battle with 
new single-lens goggle which servq 
as a miniature windshield. Featurim@j~, 
a flexible frame that fits heads of 4 ws 
shapes, this shield covers a wide faCifflexcey 
area to safeguard its wearer agail 

frostbite and flash burns. Develop@@ oy. 
by Polaroid Corp., with Army coope@ ... 
ation, the goggle has a clear, shatteff,,,,, 
proof, plastic lens which is easily 1§Ceda 
terchangeable with colored sun lensegfresen 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


al 


t\ ersatile Saw 
| 
More than 100 basic materials can | 
. cut on the DoAll Zephyr High Speed | 
-,wing Machine, newest and most versa- 
Je contour saw developed by Conti- 
mental Machines, Inc., 1301 Washing- 
ton Ave., S., Minneapolis 4. Since the 


Cd t 
Cn | 
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ted 


full list of materials ranges from wood, 
plywood, paper, and rubber to asbestos 
board, aluminum, cast iron, and alloy 
steel, some of them are abrasive, others 
sticky, others soft, spongy, or hard. ‘That 
is why the speed of the machine’s saw 
band (shown at all times by an inbuilt 


Machines 


tachometer) is infinitely and almost 
instantly variable from 1,500 ft. per 
min. to 10,000 ft. per min. 
Whatever the material, it is listed on | 
a “job selector” mounted on the front 
of the machine which shows the type 
of saw band, the speed, and the sawing 
echnique to be used with it—including 
the comparatively new art of high-speed 
fiction band sawing where indicated. 
Standard specifications of the tool in- 
clude an inbuilt 10-hp. motor, a saw-to- 
column width of 36 in., a work table 
ith @that tilts and locks in four directions, 
ervigmgend the capacity to handle work up to 
-l in. in thickness. It is said that “‘com- 


fd plete safety of operation is made possible 
_ “gay inclosing the saw within a steel tube | 
‘aci@evcept at the immediate point of work.” 


op@@oya Butter 


ta “Soya Butter” is a new food spread 
“feommulated by Butler Food Products, 
Y M@Cedar Lake, Mich., which is said to 
nsegresemble dairy butter in “taste and 
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Help Win 
Victory 


Food we must have in war and after victory. 

To the entire agricultural industry —the men and women 
who manufacture and distribute America’s vital farm 
machines—and the farmers who produce our abundant 
crops—the world gives grateful thanks for the job they 
are doing and always will do. 

And at Hyatt we will continue to do our part...supply- 
ing the millions of anti-friction bearings which help these 
farm machines to keep on rolling, planting and harvesting, 
be it a tractor, combine, mower, picker or other essential 
equipment. 

Together, under the Battle Cry of “Feed “Fm” we are 
going all out to win. Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 


CHECK LIST 
OF 


McGRAW-HILL 


PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS 
MANUALS 


Now ready — eight 
volumes in a special 
McGraw - Hill pub- 
lishing program. 


i ies of books espe- 
, ae 7 help business 
h_ boiled-down, simple 
f their problems. 


Her 
cially Pp! 
men wit 
treatment 0 
rs of the func- 


These are maga business > 


i activities 0! 

— low — written for _ 
; reading — valuable for the 
pre r-manager 


; owne 
emalles Lees apecialised worker 


t 
as well as larger concerns. 


and executive in 


C) |. METHODS OF SALES PROMOTION 
$2.25 


By Kenneth S. Howard 
[1] 2, HOW TO MAKE COLLECTIONS, 


$1.75 
By Dexter Tomlin 


0 3. HOW TO WRITE 
LETTERS, $2.00 
By E. A. Buckley 


() 4. HOW TO SELL BY MAIL, $2.00 

By E. A. Buckley 

[) 5 HOW TO FILE BUSINESS PAPERS 
AND RECORDS, $2.00 

By Allen Chaffee 


() 6 HOW TO USE YOUR BANK, $2.00 
By William H. Kniffin 


(C) 7. HOW TO GET PUBLICITY, $2.00 
By Milton Wright 
[1] 8. HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS, 


$2.00 
By Kenneth S. Howard 


BETTER BUSINESS 


SGeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaae 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 

330 W. 42nd St. Examine 
New York 18, N. Y. any 
Send me books encircled below of these 
for 10 days’ examination on 

approval. In 10 days I will books 
pay for books. plus few cents 10 days 
postage. urn them post 

paid. (Postage paid on orders | ©® Opproval 
accompanied by remittance.) 


OUP ee CUE COE CECE C COSTCO eee errr ee) 


COMMPAMF cccccccccccrcesccccsccccscecsecss BW-7-22-44 
(Books sent on approval in U. S, and Canada only.) 


appearance .. . but which will not turn 
rancid.” Like butter it can be used for 
cooking, baking; unlike butter, it can be 
used for deep fat frying. The process 
by which it is made consists of churn- 
ing hardened soybean oil in soya milk 
and adding certain unspecified ingredi- 
ents. The product is shipped in pint-size 
cardboard containers or in 38-Ib. fiber- 
board tubs. 


“Micromotor” 


Newest fractional horsepower motor 
of the totally inclosed, shaded pole type 
is the Type “T”’ Micromotor, manufac- 


,. 


tured by the A. G. Redmond Co., 
Owosso, Mich., for power requirements 
of 1/125 hp. up to 1/25 hp. Cooling is 
furnished by an inbuilt fan (mounted 
on the left end of the shaft in the illus- 
tration) which moves air through inter- 
nal fins. Quiet operation of base mounted 
models is said to be assured by rubber 
mountings at each end consisting simply 
of round rubber pads held in place by 
spring steel lock rings. 

Motor frames are of three piece, die- 
cast design in which correct alignment 
of every part after assembly is said to be 
“now a certainty by use of highly refined 
machining processes new to the small 
motor industry.” The little prime mov- 
ers are available in special voltages, fre- 
quencies, leads, finishes, and shaft ex- 
tensions. ° 


Folding Projection Screen 


The new Radiant “Fold-Pak” Projec- 
tion Screen, developed by the Radiant 
Mfg. Corp., 1141 W. Superior St., 
Chicago 2 is described as being made 
of a special coated fabric that “will take 
all the abuse it can be given—rolling, 
folding, creasing, washing without crack- 
ing or peeling—in any climate in any 
weather. It is fungus resistant and im- 
pervious to grease, oil, and light.” Be- 
cause it will withstand folding and yet 
unfold to a “flat, unwrinkled surface” 
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for still or motion picture p; 
indoors or out, it is carried t 
in a “small, light carrying bag 
case form.” Exact size of th: 


ig 


pends upon the size of the screvi) whi 
comes in stock dimensions of 7.) ft ; 


10 ft., 9x12 ft., 11x14 ft., and : x20 


THINGS TO COME 


A forthcoming centraliz: 
culating machine to be Opcrated 
by remote control promise: ey 
accuracies and economies t:) ay 
organization that utilizes 2\) 9; 
more standard calculating m3. 
chines intermittently in its work 
Central unit will be an electric. 
electronic assembly capable of 
handling two or three different 
arithmetical calculations at a time 
Connected with it will be 20 o; 
more desk instruments equipped 
with finger keys for all ten digits 
plus the traditional symbols fo; 
addition, subtraction, multiplics. 
tion, division, and equality. 

Say you want to divide an 
number up to eight digits by an 
other number. You punch th 
keys on one of the desk instru 
ments for the digits of the divi 
dend in their natural order, punch 
the division key, punch out the 
divisor digits, and top off with th: 
equality key. The answer, or que 
tient, will appear before your eyes 
on a paper tape together with all 
the figures and symbols punched 
If decimal points are involved, th: 
quotient will be properly pointed 

Since addition, subtraction, and 
multiplication are similarly han- 
dled, complex computations in 
volving any or all of such arith 
metical processes can be given to 
the instrument in a continuing 
series. Any time the central unit 
is tied up by computations, al! 
desk instruments but the ones in 
use will flash warning lights when 
you try to put them into action 
Investigation reveals that in organ 
izations employing 20 calculating 
machines intermittently, only two 
or three of them are likely to be 
in use at a time—hence well within 
the capacity of the proposed cen- 
tral station. 


Ldl- 


Air conditioning for passenger 
automobiles in the postwar period 
will graduate from the luxury to 
the semiluxury class through the 
development of compact new cle: 
tro mechanical coolers that wil! 
cost no more than a good prewar 
home radio of the console type 
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THE MIMEOGRAPH DUPLICATOR OFFERS YOU 
A SINGLE-WRITING METHOD OF HANDLING— 
1—Purchase orders, receiving and inspection records. 2—Ship- 
ping and billing paper work. 3—Production control material. 


4—Operating instructions, service books, parts lists and main- 
tenance instructions. 5— Engineering department requirements. 


The Mimeograph* duplicator is the standard of speed and leg- 
ibility in the one-writing system. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. corrmavr 1944, a. ®. 010 comma 


LABOR 


Holding Its Fire 


NWLB isn’t pressing for 
action against laggard machinists 
because their ban on overtime 
is not a clear-cut violation. 


The National War Labor Board is 
not pressing the White House for 
prompt action against a San Francisco 
local of the International Assn. of Ma- 
chinists (A.F.L.) which has clamped 
a flat ban on overtime work (BW— 
Jul.8°'44,p98). 

@ A Weak Case—The only remaining 
step that the government could take 
would be to seize some or all of the 104 
machine shops involved and invoke the 
Connally-Smith War Labor Disputes 


Act. Neither NWLB nor any other 
Washington agency is enthusiastic about 
that prospect. 

For one thing, government strategists 
think that a ban on overtime—as distinct 
from an outright strike—is a pretty wob- 
bly excuse for applying the Connally- 
Smith penalties. For another, the Navy, 
which is the procurement agency pri- 
marily interested in the machine shops, 
is not ready to certify that the prohibi- 
tion on work over 48 hours a week has 
cut output seriously. Until the Navy 
starts running a temperature, the White 
House can afford to let the case rock 
along. ; 
@ To Speed Negotiations—The quarrel 
between NWLB and A.F.L. Lodge 68 
flared up early last April when the union 
adopted the overtime ban in an attempt 
to hurry up negotiations for a new con- 
tract. The regional labor board shortly 


afterward ordered the old con 
tended during negotiations, 
that changes be retroactive, an: 
the union to withdraw the overt 

When the union balked, reg 
cials passed the ball to the 
board. NWLB held hearings 
without getting anywhere. Th 
in June, it canceled the retroac: 
vision of the regional board’s 
and informed the union that ; 
not approve any agreement reac! 
the employers as long as the « 
ban continued. 
@ Passed to President—This cx 
NWLB’s armory, and when the union 
continued to hold out, the case wa 
passed along to the White [Houg. 
NWLB wants to support its icgiongl 
arm, and it feels that the union's def. 
ance threatens all its machinery of labo; 
dispute adjustment. At the same time. 
it doesn’t want to make the mistake, a 
in the Montgomery Ward case (B\W 
May27’44,p15), of making a nationd 
issue out of a borderline situation 

No one yet has come up with a clea 
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Postwar labor costs are being set— 
higher—right now. Already are be- 
ginning the major shifts in wage fac- 
tors that will come to dominate labor- 
management problems during recon- 
version. Labor then will demand in- 
creases in hourly rates to offset drops 
in overtime and so maintain the pay 
envelope. That's just what’s happen- 
ing in today’s first tight job market. 
Hours worked may go up and down 
from month to month—with absent- 


ecism and turnover—but the peak ap- 
pears to have been hit, if not passed. 
So weekly earnings are no longer 
fattening on overtime. Hence, the 
continued rise in basic hourly wages 
takes on added significance. And ac- 
tually, that rise is now in part hidden 
in the statistics. For average hourly 
earnings move not only with basic 
wages, but also with time-and-a-half 
overtime pay and with high-pay war- 
job rosters—first up before, now 


SHIFTING FACTORS IN THE WAGE EQUATION 
Overtime is Down From its But Hourly Earnings Are Still So the Pay Envelope Has Begun 
Peak... Rising... to Stabilize 
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down. In short, basic wages are mait Hy.y 
taining an even faster upward pace 


than the data show. The rise con- a. 
tinues, despite the Little Steel for- & 
mula, through upgrading of workers 
to higher skill classifications, approved p 
raises in wages, incentive pay plaus. .- 
But all factors work to lift the average es 


employee’s standard of per-hour pay 
—from which management will find it 
hard to come down later, and from 
which labor will demand to step up. 
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She works for 


NE GIRL and the right kind of print- 
making equipment can do more 
ork than you might suspect. 

Engineering is aware of this, but pass 
he word along if other departments 

en’t utilizing your Ozalid machine. 

You know how quickly you turn out 

hiteprints of a draftsman’s drawings. 

ell, it’s that simple to reproduce office 
orms, reports, letters—even photo- 

aphic material on positive film trans- 
parencies. You will save time, labor, and 
materials here, also. 

Proof of this: It pays BANKS, INSUR- 
NCE COMPANIES, MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
te. (all without drafting rooms) to use 
Dzalid, 

Facts About Ozalid 
for All Departments 
yzalid is completely different from blue- 


Engineering 


and for 


OZALID 


print and semi-dry processes, 

Since no water and potash baths or 
driers are employed, THE WIDEST VA- 
RIETY OF MATERIALS CAN BE USED. 

For example, you can order prints hav- 
ing black, blue, or maroon lines on a 
white background. 

Transparent prints (used instead of 
originals in subsequent print production) 
can be made on paper, cloth, or foil. 

Photographic material can be repro- 
duced with striking effect on OZALID 


ACCOUNTING 


PURCHASING 


PERSONNEL 


TRAFFIC 


RESEARCH 


DRY-PHOTO or OZALID TWO-TONE paper. 
MORE MATERIALS means MORE USES 
jor MORE DEPARTMENTS. 


IF YOU’RE NOT USING OZALID 
@ Add an Ozalid Dry Developer. Use 
with present printer and obtain all 
advantages. 
@ Install an Ozalid Whiteprint machine 
which prints and dry-develops. Avail- 
able in all sizes. 


@ Write for catalog and booklet of 
Ozalid Whiteprints. 


OZALID PRODUCTS DIVISION 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


Johnson City, New York 
OZALID IN CANADA—HUGHES-OQWENS CC.,, LTD., MONTREAL 


estimate of how much the ban on over- 
time has cut working hours or produc- 
tion. The overtime situation varied from 
shop to shop, with some working about 
5+ hours weekly, others running around 
48. The California Metal Trades Assn. 
says work hours are off about 14% since 
the ban. 

@ Token Seizure—Lawycrs think that the 
government would not have to seize all 
of the machine shops if the dispute came 
to a showdown. By taking half a dozen 
of the largest, it would be able to bring 
union leaders under the Connally-Smith 
act. 

NWLB still thinks there is a chance 
that the union will come around to its 
point of view, although Lodge 68 is 
known as a maverick. A somewhat simi- 
lar situation arose earlier this year when 
machinists (both A.F.L. and C.1.O.) re- 
fused to work on new ships coming back 
from a shakedown cruise unless they got 
repair rates instead of new ship rates 
which were about 13% lower (BW— 
May20’44,p97). NWLB ordered them 
back to work and they went, agreeing 
to have the rate question settled later. 

Ihere’s also a chance that the na- 
tional machinists organization will be 
able to swing Lodge 68 in line, but 
government officials don’t expect much 
from this direction. 


CLEVELAND GOING DRY 


Employees of Cleveland’s Fisher Body 
Plant No. 2 carry their own water to 
work because a drought has dried up 
drinking fountains and has even hit 
war production. The dry spell hasn’t 
appreciably lowered the waters of 
Lake Erie, from whence the city sup- 
ply comes, but reservoirs have fallen 
to danger points because of inade- 
quate pumping facilities. Hardest hit 


90 


Steel Showdown 
Hold-the-line campaign 
hangs in balance as panel winds 
up hearings on wage proposals, 
undertakes report to NWLB. 


Industry and labor have retired to 
their corners to await the judges’ ver- 
dict in the celebrated steel wage case 
(BW—May20’44,p15), with the fate of 
the nation’s economic stabilization pro- 
gram hanging in the balance. 

It has taken nearly five months for 
the case to reach the stage where the 
evidence is in and the special steel panel 
of the National War Labor Board has 
retired to study the testimony prelim- 
inary to making a report to the NWLB 
itself. 

e Flash Test of Strength—There was a 
preliminary skirmish during the Christ- 
mas week end last year when the C.1.0. 
United Steelworkers of America pulled 
a strike over the question of retroactivity 
on its wage demands. The union won 
its point, but not before 150,000 steel 
workers had gone on strike at a cost of 
170,000 tons of vital steel production. 
That provided a hint of what might 


is the Fisher plant which has lost 
5,000 man-hours of production in 
three departments, forcing emergency 
drafts on its 300,000-gal. fire reserve. 
With pressure in mains cut 50% to 
100%, in some sections, such non- 
essential water uses as lawn sprink- 
ling is illegal. City officials, mean- 
while, are pressuring WPB for addi- 
tion to Cleveland’s 140,000,000-gal. 
daily pumping capacity. A similar re- 
quest was turned down two years ago. 


happen if the decision doesn 
man in the mill. 

With this and the bitter » 
the mine workers’ debacle t 
the unhappy judges, the m« 
NWLB, can see fittle but gi 
Their only consolation is that 
mate decision probably will 
by President Roosevelt; 
enough, it may be tossed int 

a short time before the elect 
o htendos Hearings—A lot 
have been bandied about by both 
since the steel fact- -finding } pai 
a series of hearings early in | 
More than a million words of 
plus exhibits, were placed in t! 
The stenographic transcript covers 
4,000 pages. 

The union has made 14 de 
the steel industry. Chief of thx 
a 17¢-an-hour wage increase, a guy 
antced weekly wage, severan pay, 
5¢-10¢ differential for night shift wo: 
ers, elimination of geographical differ, 
tial, establishment of a fund for ste 
workers in the armed forces, with th 
industry and the union contributi 
equally, maintenance of membershj 
and checkoff of union dues. 
@ Formula at Stake—The proposed wx 
increase cannot be granted without she 
tering the foundation of the wa 
stabilization program—the Little Ste 
formula, which limits wage increases 
15% of the Jan. 1, 1941, levels. 1 
formula is based on the wage increa 
granted the steel workers in Augu 
1942, retroactive to February of tl 
year. 

The union contends that the Bure 
of Labor Statistics cost-of-living inde 
which shows an increase of 23.4% by 
tween January, 1941, and Decembx 
1943, gives a false impression. Lal 
members of President Roosevelt’ 
cial cost-of-living committee charge thd 
on the basis of their own survey pnc 
have gone up 43.5% (BW-—Kcb.54 
p94). 
e Fighting Hard—The steel industry, |: 
by United States Steel, is fighting t 
demands hammer and tongs. It | 
brought to the firing line an impré 
sive array of economists and expe! 
and established a Steel Case Resear 
Committee to present its arguments 
the steel panel. The industry argu 
that if it is forced to grant the unior 
demands it will have to pass the | 
creased costs to the consumer by 1ns! 
ing on relief from price ceilings, a 
thus touch off a spiral of price increa 
which will spur inflation. 

The research committee has 
up with figures purporting to sh 
that an increase of $691,400,000 4 
nually in employment costs would | 
sult from the granting of only seven 
the 14 demands. e total includ 
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9,300,000 as the cost of the wage 
ease and $283,300,000 for the 
ant. d weekly wage. ie 
pnc.ssions Likely—No one familiar 
th. industry expects that the union 
obt.in all that it is demanding. But 
industry spokesmen expect pri- 
jy (nat the union will get some- 
g. Siest guesses—and they are only 
es-are that the steel workers will 
a wage increase of from 5¢ to 10¢ 
hour. : 
e industry is u ainst a wily, 
sh battler in Philip Murray, presi- 
nt of both the C.1.O. and the steel 
ion. Murray is looking to the future. 
may give a little on his wage de- 
nds, but he’s going to be a tough 
stomer to deal with on the guaran- 
J wage question. That’s something 
has wanted to write into a contract 
a good ge years. It’s his pet post- 
plan for the steel workers. 
8 Against Future—The steel 
ion leader is familiar with the cyclical 
s and downs of the industry. He 
ows that after the war steel produc- 
will slide downward, with the inevi- 
ble layoffs and shutdowns. He wants 
erance pay for those let out, and a 
aranteed income for those who re- 
in. He believes that not only the 
| industry but other industry as well 
}! benefit through maintenance of the 
| workers’ purchasing power. 


HITE-COLLAR MAN 


Vhite-collar workers have been hard- 
economically during the war. The 
eeze between fixed incomes and ris- 
b living costs in which they have been 
ght has attracted considerable atten- 
during the past year (BW —Jan.29 
p99) and is likely to receive even 
pre during the months preceding the 
bvember election. 
Among those who have taken due 
te of this fact is Robert Routh, presi- 
t and progenitor of United White 
bllar Majority, Inc., with headquarters 
220 Broadway, New York. Routh’s 
nbition, proclaimed in a booklet now 
pearing in business offices, is to build 
November an organization of 3,000,- 
) members at dues ranging from $2 
year to $50 for a lifetime member- 
ip. Its objective, he says, is to enable 
¢ middle class to “throw off the yoke 
minority rule” by organized labor and 
pital. According to Routh, “the 
W.C.M. is intended for those who 
n't want a union.” Despite his an- 
bunced fear of “capitalist” domination, 
welcomes management representa- 
¢s, particularly if they are able to 
up their employees, and remarks 
at “industrial acquaintances” and “‘in- 
ential friends” helped plan the organ- 


) mation, 
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As background for his avowed mis- 
sion of “saving the middle class,” first 
announced through advertisements in 
New York newspapers, Routh worked 
for a number of years in this country as 
a publicity man and government ofh- 
cial, and in Europe from 1929 until the 
start of the war as head of an interna- 
tional health food concern, with head- 
quarters in Germany. 


WAGE CUT BRINGS STRIKE 


Something new in the line of labor 
disputes developed last week at the 
Navy's Davisville (R. 1.) Advance Base 
Depot. 

About half of the depot’s 2,000 em- 
ployees walked out following a National 
War Labor Board ruling that pay should 
be cut to 93¢ an hour for several hun- 
dred workers hired to do skilled labor 
but kept on in routine jobs when there 
was no longer a need for their skills. 
When the base was under construction 
two years ago, the men were taken on as 
carpenters at $1.35 an hour, and paint- 
ers and bulldozer operators at $1.25. 

The dispute arose when the George 
A. Fuller Co. and the Merritt-Chapman 
& Scott Corp., which constructed the 
base, contracted with the Navy to oper- 
ate and maintain the depot and sought 
to substitute maintenance for construc- 
tion rates. 

A.F.L.’s_ Providence Building 68; 
Trades Council maintained that it had 
a contract with the companies provid- 
ing for the higher pay scale and that a 
cut would wreak a substantial hardship 
on the workers, 


UNION ROW BLAMED 


Disclosure last week of details of a 
union jurisdictional fight in Wright 
Aeronautical Corp.’s plant at Lockland, 
Ohio, helped to explain the tension 
which led to a strike of some 12,000 
Wright workers on D-Day over transfer 
of seven Negroes to a department 
staffed by white persons (BW —Jun.10 
’44,p98). 

All but about 600 of the strikers re- 
turned to work within the week, and 
these holdouts were fired. Now the 
United Mine Workers has gone to court 
for an injunction restraining Wright 
and the C.I.O. United Auto Workers 
from denying the holdouts their jobs. 
The U.A.W. has a closed shop contract. 

U.M.W., which claims to have signed 
up almost half the employees, charged 
in court that the company and the 
C.1.O. union had seized the occasion 
of the strike to get rid of workers antag- 
onistic to the auto workers union. The 
C.I.0. union described the charges as 
“fantastic,” and Wright officials offered 
no comment. 


SPEEDIER DELIVERY 


-.--when shipments are 
MARSH STR NG 
MTARICED 


Cut your own shipping stencils on 
the MARSH STENCIL MACHINE. 
Three sizes to meet Government 
specifications ...1", 34”, 4". Requires 
no experience; saves up to $50 
monthly in shipping room time. Also 
Inks, Brushes, Stencil Board. Write 
for prices and booklet. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONTAINERS 


BALL and ROLLER BEARINGS 


j Slendacd and . Special 


FROM 6” INSIDE DIAMETER TO 100” OUTSIDE DIAMETER 
COMMERCIAL FINISH OR ULTRA-PRECISION 


Spherical Roller Bearings 
Radial Ball Bearings - Thrust Ball Bearings 


Radial Roller Bearings - Thrust Roller Bearings 
Taper Roller Bearings 


Shnas 4 oF Sedy-algning a Heavy Duly oF Special ight ‘Typo 


LIGHT WEIGHT NON-METALLIC CAGES OR STANDARD BRONZE TYPE 


+ Early Delivery « 


PRECISION MACHINE WORK OR GRINDING 
fo unusual, accuracy mn large deamelers 


’ 


ATMOSPHERE HARDENING + FLAME HARDENING «+ PRECISION HEAT TREATING 
METALLURGICAL LABORATORY * MICROSCOPY AND PHYSICAL TESTING 


For excellence im production of extremely precise, 
unuwolly lorge ball and roller bear ngs 
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‘Institute Demurs 


| Industry protests NW 
| order revising premium p 
| and incorporating war b. 


. 


| in basic wage structure. 


The American Merchant 
| stitute, acting on behalf of At! 
| Gulf coast .steamship compa 
petitioned the National W : 
Board to reconsider its recent «:rectiy 
covering terms of a contract \ctwee 
the institute and C.I.O.’s Nation; 
Maritime Union (BW—Jul.15 t4,p8§ 
e@ Exceptions Taken—While \\\LB 
order was hailed by the N.M.U. as th 
first effective step toward stabilizing 
conditions in the maritime industy 
the industry in general grected ; 
with sour notes. The institute tog 
specific exception to most of the dire 
tive’s major points, including the oye 
time provision basing premium pay q 
the time of the day rather than th 
number of hours worked; and it 
pressed general apprehension about th 
principle of incorporating special wa 
time bonuses into the basic wage strw 
ture. It was this unprecedented s¢ 
tion of the order which attracted atte. 
tion beyond the shipping industry. 

Simultaneously with the filing of th 

institute’s protest with the boar 
N.M.U. issued a broad policy announ 
ment which provoked comment in 
bor circles. One unanswered quest 
in the C.I.O. has been: Will the Co: 
munist-dominated unions press for of 
cial C.1.O. adoption of the Ham 
Bridges program to pledge no postwa 
strikes (BW—Jun.3'44,p98)? 
@ N.M.U. Says No—The policy state 
ment of N.M.U., which is considere 
part of the Bridges faction, scems t 
answer that question in the negati 
By cirumlocution, N.M.U.’s stateme: 
gets to the same point Bridges’ di 
The difference is that the N.M.U. poli 
| is neither a pledge nor a demand on th 
| rest of the union movement to folle 
| suit. N.M.U. asserts: 

“Constructive and harmonious rel 

| tionships between the union and ti 
shipowners on the all-important postw 
security problems can and should elin 
nate completely strikes or lockouts du 
ing the postwar period.” 
e Mixed Reaction—The toning down 
the Bridges idea by N.M.U. is attributt 
to the sharp reaction which the Bridg 
proposal evoked. As far as can be det: 
mined, it was met by cool skepticism ‘ 
the part of businessmen and hot hostili 
on the part of non-Communist uni 
officials. 

Its bad effect on two fronts has 4 
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Who travels the last hundred yards to victory ? 


HIS “TYRANTS’ WAR” is a modern 
war, all right, but— 
The Infantry is still “Queen of Battles” 
—still the decisive factor in combat. 

For it is the foot soldier who travels 
the last hundred yards to a decision. 

Of course, the magnificent contribu- 
tion of the Navy and of the Air Forces is 
absolutely essential to victory. No less 
vital is the assistance of the Armored 
and Tank Destroyer units and the En- 
gineers, And the Infantry could not con- 
tinue to fight but for the Technical and 
Supply Services which are ever on hand 
to provide supplies and communica- 
tions, and to care for the wounded. 


But the great goal of the other Arms 
and Services is to bring the Infantry- 
man to a position from which he may 
advance to hand-to-hand combat with 
the enemy. 


Advancing across that last hundred 
yards of shell-torn field is the supreme 
test of battle. Generally it follows a 
nerve-wracking inching forward under 
enemy fire, under cover of the support- 
ing fire of artillery, of the Air Forces, 
and of the heavy weapons of the regi- 
ment. 

But as the Infantryman approaches 
the enemy lines, all this supporting fire 
must be lifted. He is “on his own.” 


The Principal infantry Weapons 


a OL 
wa Aho 


There is nothing in front of the front 
line of the Infantry except the enemy. 
Then the outcome rests entirely on the 
effectiveness of his own individual weap- 
ons—the rifle, the hayonet, the carbine, 
the hand grenade. And, most important 
of all, on the doughboy’s courage and 
skill. 

When you read the newspapers or 
listen to radio news broadcasts which 
tell of the capture of an enemy posi- 
tion, salute the foot soldier—the Infan- 
tryman who bears the responsibility for 
the final decision—the decision of Vic- 
tory. 


Back the attack !— BUY MORE THAN BEFORE! 


SPERRY 


\ —1 5 


CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


Armed Forces on land, at sea, and in the air... 


FORD INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO.,INC.« VICKERS,INC 
Waterbury Tool Division, VICKERS, INC. 


Don’t be a i 
MAN-HUNTING 
EXECUTIVE ::- 


 Tletalk 


Graybar Specialists in 86 ma- 
jor cities can show you how 
Teletalk Amplified Intercom- 
munication Systems will avoid 
those office man-hunts that lose 
so much time. 


Hundseds of wasauhed ance 


utives have found in Teletalk 
just the answer to easy, instant, 
personal contact with every key 
individual. 

Graybar Specialists can show 
you how there is a Teletalk in- 
stallation exactly suited to your 
needs whether you have a large 
or small organization. 


Look up your nearest Graybar 
Specialist in your classified 
telephone directory. Let him 
appraise your needs, advise 
you on priorities and install a 
Teletalk system that will give 
you the utmost time-saving, 
convenience and economy. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


parently convinced the majority of its 
proponents that it should not be pressed 
at this time—a decision which, if it still 
stands next November, promises to 
eliminate what would have been a major 
point of controversy at C.1.0.’s national 
convention. 


LONGSHOREMEN NEEDED 


Each new American campaign in the 
Central Pacific accentuates the shortage 
of longshoremen in the San Francisco 


Bay area. 

Last week the situation became so 
acute that longshore work received the 
No. | priority rating from the War 
Manpower Commission. The Pacific 
Coast Maritime Industry Board and 
WMC immediately laid plans to obtain 
200 additional workers weekly. 

Tempo of the Pacific war Sis been 
speeded up so swiftly that waterfront 
labor needs accumulated at once instead 
of gradually. Officials estimate that the 
Bay area waterfront had less than two- 
thirds the number of longshore gangs it 
should have had for operations that pre- 
ceded the Saipan invasion. 

An idea of the upward trend of cargo 
movement haveak the Bay area is 
shown by the fact that the waterfront 
has a reservoir of 260 longshore gangs 
now, compared with 170 gangs (com- 
prising 17 or 18 workers each) 18 
months ago. And still this isn’t enough. 
But the War Manpower Commission 
insists that the needed workers must be 
drawn from the current “normal turn- 
over” of labor in the area, and that 
workers can’t be imported. 


SENIORITY PLAN VETOED 


Bell Aircraft Corp.’s plan to give seni- 
ority rating to veterans, regardless of 
whether they were employed by the com- 
pany before going into the service, is 
bogging down in face of practical diffi- 
culties posed by spokesmen for C.1.0.’s 
United Automobile Workers. 

Bell officials had planned to ask the 
union, when contract renewal negotia- 
tions open next month, to amend its 
seniority rules so that recently hired vet- 
erans might be retained on the payroll 
when other workers were laid off. ‘This 
would be accomplished by dating the 
new employee’s seniority back to his in- 
duction into the armed services. The 
selective service law requires that former 
employees may return to their jobs 
with their seniority intact (BW —Jun. 
17°44,p106), says nothing about other 
veterans. Bell has had to discharge 45 
veterans recently because they were new 
employees and thus at the bottom of 
the union seniority list, 

U.A.W. spokesmen have turned 
thumbs down on the proposed plan as 


%% 


WRINKLE EXPERT 


By using his own special bench clamp 
John Alexander does the work of thre 
mechanics in overhauling an oil radiz 
tor from a transport plane. Previously 
it took two men to hold the unit ani 
one to man the wrenches. It’s th 
sixth time- and labor-saving wrinkk 
the mechanic has devised for use i: 
the Pennsylvania-Central Airline 
shops at Washington, D. C. 


tending to create chaotic employmeni 
conditions during the _ reconversior 
period. For instance, they argue that 
a man joined Bell in January, 1941, and 
went into the service in July of thaj 
year, he would be outranked in senior 
ity under the proposed plan by the man 
who went into the armed forces it 
1940 and upon his discharge was hired 
for the first time by the company. Th: 
union also argues that virtually all vet 
erans should go back to their prews 
jobs. 


COAST BUS DRIVERS RETURN 


Buses were plying San_ Francisc 
streets again this week, and the Nationa 
War Labor Board was getting set to g 
to work on a thorny case. Y 

The Amalgamated Assn. of Stree 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach En 
ployees (A.F.L.), in calling off its strik 
after sailors replaced strikers in t 
drivers’ seats (BW —Jul.15’44,p90), sti 
wanted assurance that its membe 
would not be liable, under Interstat 
Commerce Commission rules, for t 
safety of stand-up passengers. 

It was this liability which caused t 
walkout. The Navy took over in ord¢ 
to keep moving its personnel betwe 
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‘nMan-Hunting 
“=ifxecutive Stalks TIME 


irline Time is on the side of those who use it best. Would you accomplish more in these war-rushed 
days? Teletalkk Amplified Intercommunication Systems give many extra precious minutes 
every day ... avoid those office ‘‘man hunts” that lose so much time. 


Teletalk on the desk means .. . at the mere flick of a convenient key . . . you are ready to talk . 
»ymeni instantly, personally, to any individual in your ame Without leaving your own desk you 
VETSION can get information on orders, production, accounts . . . transact any of the hundred and one 
that i routine matters that come to your attention every day. 
- shal Whether your business is a small two-office suite or a large manufacturing plant, the savings in 
aaa time, energy and effort that Teletalk provides can easily pay for its installation in a few months time. 
1e man These 1 pag come when high priced executives no longer lose many minutes trying to contact 
ces ip each other... from extra call-backs on matters taken care of instantly by Teletalk .. . from 
s hired fewer errors . . . from the quiet efficiency of an office undisturbed by 
y. The confusing man- ‘hunts. wunewee marie 
all vet War orders will probably give you the proper priority. Your nearest Biosteonte totes. 
prewal Teletalk representative can advise you on that. You will find him listed ing and tag end count’ sound de me “Teleta 

in your classified telephone directory as shown here. Let hirm ap- tice, wtoren, factories, buldine® 

praise your needs and recommend just the Teletalk installation to give " °§7HERE TO BUY IT” 
URN you the utmost time-saving, convenience and economy. If you cannot GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 

locate him, write us and we will see that you are properly contacted. Re - osm 

ATICISCS 


ationa 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Established 1909. 


t to g 

YAS .. WS Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address: ""ARLAB", New York City 
Stree} aN CON 
h E yew | 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of 

, 

Let s All Back the Attack Western Electric Company, I ncor porated, 
and American Telephone 


—Buy Extra War Bonds end Telegraph Company | 
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cdded to @ batch of rubber 
Uniformly fine in particle size—1/10 to 6/10 micron—C-741 
Alorco Hydrated Alumina gives the rubber compounder a superior 
reinforcing pigment. He is able to produce a similarly uniform, 
high-quality, finished rubber product. 

These are the very desirable properties obtained: The rubber 
has unusually high resistance to hot and cold tear, high strength 
at elevated temperatures, good resistance to abrasion, high 
modulus with high elasticity, and high resilience and rubbery 
properties with high pigment loading. It has low specific gravity 
and good dielectric properties. 

The rubber maker finds C-741 Hydrated Alumina equally helpful 
in expediting his production: He gets high modulus in the uncured 
compound and unusually good tackiness of the uncured stock. 


For many rubber products, higher pigment loadings are possible. 


Crude rubber is conserved, while retaining physical qualities _ 


required by Federal specifications. 

Rubber compounders making products for the war effort should 
investigate the use of C-741 Alorco Hydrated Alumina as a rein- 
forcing pigment. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(Sales Agent for ALUMINUM OrE Company), 1935 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


© Cuminum and Fluorine Compounds 


| central issue in an Oregon court dec 


| ees, even exhibitions of violence.” 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANYG 


Navy yards and shipbuilding « abjjq 
ments. ‘The Navy had contend: that 
owned 350 buses which were | sed 5 
the Greyhound Bus Co. which 
employed the drivers. The \ 
maintained that its action coi 
way be construed as taking sid 
dispute. 

The case comes before NW]... i; 
form of arguments over a new | nty 
between Greyhound and the \ FI 
with the dispute centering on » heth, 
employer or employees shall |. |iapJ 
for injuries to over-capacity pa ngery 


RAY MUST RETURN BONUS 


Of all the $4,875,465 that passegmt’ ? 
through the hands of the financial se 
retary of A.F.L. Boilermakers | 0cal 7 
from 1940 to 1943, the most troubie 
some has been the $10,000 eraty; 
voted him by a sympathetic governin 
board on the eve of his ouster in Nove; 
ber, 1943. 

The $10,000 bonus for service abo 
and beyond the call of duty was ¢ 


sion last week. The judge told ‘lomn 
Ray to give it back. But Ray, no long: 
drawing a salary from the Portland log the 
(BW—Feb.12’44,p98), decided it wamefits 
worth fighting for and told his attom: p thi 
to appeal. stitut 

Ray was the sole power in Local ” large’ 
for 13 years. His position was not cha coere 
lenged until wartime expansion of Por at C 
land shipyards, under a closed shop cost OV 
tract, handed him a membership cony 
40,000 on a silver platter. Enemies ig! ! 
the local union and in headquarters th th 
the international union at Kansas Citggy ¢ 
put the skids under him, then suet 
him for the $10,000 gift (BW—Apjme | 


844,101). 4 : 
ORGANIZERS CURBED int 


Two parking lots owned by the Lagudge 
Tourneau Co. of Georgia, but locateqyont 
outside the company’s Toccoa plang d 
gates, were declared out of bounds fog! pr 
union organizers in a recent U. S. Cis ployer 
cuit Court of Appeals decision. wage 

The National Labor Relations Boarjgm® As 
ordered Le Tourneau :to rescind thay "4! 
section of a rule against distribution RB y 
union literature on company propert 
which would include the parking lof 
within the restricted areas. In overru 
ing the board, the court held it “wise 
and best for all concerned” that th 
employer not provide a “theater” f 
organizing efforts which “often produq 
excitement and feeling among emplot 


The company was cleared of chargé 
of unfair labor practice in suspendi 
two employees who had violated th 
ruling, 
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vilflourt Straddles It 


that 
“dl Free speech right of the 
y ii ployer remains where it was 
" Might of court's dual decision 


In th 
ichweitzer paper case. 


ttaciiow far may an employer go under 
constitutional free speech rights in 
\ctheil essing opinions on employee organi- 
habigl, (BW—Jul.1’44,p93)? Last week 
"Sey §. Circuit Court of Appeals, Dis- 

of Columbia, straddled the ques- 
JS in an Opinion upholding the em- 
e's right on one count, overruling 


ape another. 
1 -pplied Wamin pe the National La- 
= tie Board has charged Peter J. 


eitzet, Inc., Elizabeth (N. J.) paper 
ducts manufacturer, with coercion 
interference with collective bargain- 
processes in issuing a letter to em- 
s which expressed his preference 
the plant remain unorganized as in 
past. In a unanimous opinion writ- 
by Judge Thurman Arnold, the 
found implication in the letter 
the employees might lose former 
efits if they joined a union. 
Dn this ground, the letter was held to 
stitute “‘unlawful persuasion,” and 
lager issue as to whether the letter 
coercive was ignored. 
~fgpot Coercive—On a second point, the 
> cont overruled the NLRB in deciding 
| conversations between an employee 
ies (qa 4 Management representative—in 
ers ogg the employee was promised finan- 
Cin benefits equal to those he hoped to 
suede aS 2 union member—did not con- 
-Apamte coercion against joining the 
. The court held that Schweitzer 
‘ot guilty of an unfair labor prac- 
in treating his employees well “in 
to forestall a union movement.” 
dge Henry W. Edgerton, in a dis- 
on this point, cited a U. S. Supreme 
pt decision that it was an unfair 
y practice for the employer to induce 
ployees to leave the union by grant- 
wage increases. 
3oargam 0 Ask Reconsideration—In line with 
tha tasoning in Edgerton’s dissent, 
on dawAB will file a petition with the cir- 
pe court asking for a reconsideration 
- Joie decision. 
crrujam te board is also considering an ap- 
} in another free speech case. The 
+ thgut court in Cincinnati recently up- 
’ f@ml the right of the owner of the 
1dud™"-Brockmeyer Co. to express his 
plommtility to the union, as long as his 
, ments were based on honest belief, 
idless of their factual accuracy. In 
decision, no question was raised as 
Bhe factual accuracy of the employer's 
ements. 
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NORDSTROM VALVES —- 


quick action, Wms 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO.—A Subsidiory of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
General Offices: 400 Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania. Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Make sure of correct letter forms, 
punctuation, and English usage 


® The book provides discussions and 
models of, and exercises on, many 
types of letters—business, semibusi- 
ness, official and social. 


Here's a book that shows the secretary how to 
turn dull form letters into lively, good-will win- 
ners, and gives good, definite rules for question- 


able letter forms, troublesome punctuation and 


© Rules for the use of the fundamentals 
of capitalization, punctuation, and 
grammar, with exercises and illustra- 
tions, are supplied to answer the 
secretary's questions on the important 
technical details of English usage. 


® The writing of minutes, the prepara- 
tions of manuscripts for publication, 
and proofreading are described. 


inconsistent English grammar. 


Just Published 


ENGLISH 


Applied to Correspondence 
BY KATE M. MONRO 
308 pages, 5/2 x 8, $1.75 


FOR SECRETARIES 


The Fundamentals of Correct Writing 


See it 10 days on approval 


® The last two chapters of the book 
give valuable information on the effi- 
cient use of the dictionary and tell 
where the secretary will find particu- 
lar information on people, places, 
books, etc. 


® Chapter 11 tells how to use the 
period, comma, colon, ques- 
tion mark, quotation marks, apos- 
trophe, italics, dash, and the hyphen. 


McGRAW-HILL EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 
330 W. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Send me Monro’s ENGLISH yee ey ne for 10 
approval. 


yh Al or gi A, postpaid. 


POOR ccccccvccccccccecccccecseseccccesoccses 


GOIN cccccccndeciscccgovagecpevocccesecs 
(Books. sont on approval in U. &. and Canada da only.) 
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MARKETING 


Taft Ban Backfires 


Army took the prohibition 
against vote propaganda at face 
value; now the author is be- 
sieged with complaints. 


When the soldier vote law was before 

Congress, Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
proposed an amendment imposing a 
$1,000 fine and a year’s imprisonment 
for dissemination of publications among 
military personnel which might influ- 
ence the soldier vote. 
e Enforced Literally—By this week Sen. 
Taft probably wished he had never 
thought of such an amendment. For 
the War Dept., on the argument that it 
had to protect its officer personnel 
against the threat of such fines and im- 
prisonment, had implemented the law 
with regulations that have throttled the 
free distribution of books, magazimes, 
newspapers, and motion pictures in the 
Army. Virtually no difficulty has been 
encountered with the other services. 

Army enforcement of the amendment 
amounts to e pre: according to 
publishers who complain that books 
with such remote political implications 
as Catherine Drinker Bowen’s Yankee 
from Olympus, biography of Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes are withheld. 

Similarly, such general magazines as 


BLOOD FOR LEND-LEASE 


A Red Cross blood bank in San Fran- 
cisco appears lonely (left) while a 
commercial collector (right) in an- 
other part of town has plenty of “de- 
positors.” The difference is $4 a pint 


Harper’s, Atlantic Monthly, American 
Mercury, the Nation, New Republic, 
and Saturday Review of Literature are 
banned. 

Only a selected list of 18 publica- 
tions (American Magazine, Click, Col- 
lier’s, Coronet, Cosmopolitan, Esquire, 
Liberty, Life, Look, National Geo- 
graphic, Newsweek, the New Yorker, 
Omnibook, Pic, Reader’s Digest, Red- 
book, Saturday Evening Post, and Time) 
may be distributed to military personnel. 
@ Relief Seen—Magazine publishers, 
however, seemed due for some telief 
this week, thanks to their protests, indi- 
vidual and collective. George C. Lucas, 
executive vice-president of the National 
Publishers Assn., represented the group 
in Washington. Loudest individual pro- 
test came from Lawrence E. Spivak, 
publisher of the American Mercury, be- 
cause the Army refused to accept 50 
free subscriptions which a Mercury sub- 
scriber wanted to donate to Army hos- 
pital libraries. 

The Army has promised a “new and 
comprehensive list of magazines of gen- 
eral circulation.” The revision proba- 
bly will add some 150 to 200 magazines 
to the original 18. The additions will 
be determined by soldier preference as 
expressed in Post Exchange sales, soldier 
surveys, Army library reports. 

Thus, although the new list will not 
begin to include all of the 600 maga- 
zines which were sold in Post Exchanges 
prior to issuance of the recent regulation 


which Cutter Laboratories pays its 
“donors” for blood that’s resold for 
lend-lease export as plasma. Despite 
the pictorial contrast, Red Cross re- 
ports that its collections haven't fallen 
off since the commercial bank opened 
last week. Cutter’s daily intake aver- 


—not to mention the hundred 
obscure ones subscribed to by 
of the armed services—it is ex; 
soothe the industry. 
e Taft May Intercede—No sim 
is in sight for book publisher: 


gether with newspaper publis! ‘* d 
pinning their hopes on a meet g hej 
with Sen. Taft Thursday in Nc. Yo; 


Although the senator had not 
committed himself to draftin 
law or amendment, he indi 
willingness to try to induce th 
relax its interpretation of hi 
amendment. 


FTC Wins Point 


Commission is upheld j 
claim that single basing-poi 
pricing system is a violatio 
of Robinson-Patman Act. 


The Federal Trade Commission hy 
inched fractionally closer to its goal § 


outlawing basing-point pricing syste: 
with two decisions handed down by t 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in Ch 
cago, in cases involving the Cor Proj 
ucts Refining Co. and the A. I. Stak 
Mfg. Co. 

e@ Order Is 


Sustained—In the Co 


Products case, the court upheld an Fl 
cease-and-desist order based on the co: 
tention that the company’s practice 
charging customers freight from Ch 
cago (regardless of whether shipmen 
were from its Chicago or Kansas C: 
plant) was a discriminatory trade pra 


ages 75 pints which are processed 
Berkeley, Calif., and passed on to 

Army for shipment to Allied natio 
Similar commercial programs h 
been started in other parts of t 
country—none of them for Anuy 
Red Cross benefit. 
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CREATED STREAMLINED 
RAILROAD CARS 


YW j 
x \ 


*, 


have been built by 


Fer 10 solid years — ever since they were placed 
in operation — lightweight streamlined trains 
built by Pullman-Standard have been continuously 
“on the go”, serving the public, loaded to capacity, 
without a single hour’s operating loss to the railroads 
due to structural failure—proof of Pullman-Stand- 
ard’s traditionally sound engineering principles. 

Here is stirring evidence that “modern light- 
weight” has met and mastered the brutal heavy- 
duty test of wartime transportation—conclusive 
proof to the public and the railroads that cars of 
this type are the answer to the railroads’ post- 
war transportation problems. 


Postwar Trains Will Be Even More Popular 
Expect great things. Even finer lightweight trains 
—and more of them—with many innovations to 
make your railroad journeys much more pleas- 


In addition to passenger cars, Pullman-Standard 
designs and manufactures freight cars of all types, 
subway, elevated and street cars, trackless trol- 
leys, car wheels and other railroad equipment. 


Vices in seven cities . . . . Manufacturing plants in six cities 
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a toilet 


he luxury of a 
vides full-sized bed, 


re control. 


Almost three-fourths of all streamlined cars purchased 


Pullman-Standard. 


urable. Expect more for your money—smoother 
riding at high speeds—comfort and convenience 
beyond anything you have yet experienced. For 
the railroads and Pullman-Standard have definite 
plans for your more luxurious travel—in coaches, 
dining cars, recreation and sleeping cars. 


Even though our present efforts are dedicated 
entirely to the armament program, Pullman- 
Standard plans and research for the future pro- 
vide an opportunity to returning soldiers for 
postwar employment. So that when materials 
are available these men may resume their familiar 
tasks of building safe, comfortable, dependable 
railroad equipment—even finer than they built 
before they left our shops and machines to wage 
freedom’s war. 


BUY MORE THAN BEFORE IN THE 5th WAR LOAN 
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MAN 
WITH IDEAS! 


Financially strong, completely equipped 
plate and sheet metal plant in metro- 
politan area offers unusual opportunity 
to man who can both suggest products 
and find markets for plant's potential 
capacity of 5 million dollars annually. 
Can fabricate from No. 16 gauge to '/2" 
any metal, and are willing to spend sub- 
stantial amount of money for tooling if 
necessary. 


Box 215 Equity, 113 W. 42 St., N. Y. 


J our sors 


NEED BLOOD PLASMA | 


Oon't wait! Reg- 
ister with your 


a 


yotel Mayfajp 


WANTED 
Sales-Merchandising 


EXECUTIVE 


A major producer of nationally- 
advertised and jobber-distributed 
wine offers a rare opportunity 
and an exceptional future to a 
man with bona fide sales manage- 
ment and field sales experience 
which includes merchandising and 
promotion of packaged consumer 
goods. Reply stating address, age, 
draft and family status, avail- 
ability, educational background; 
sales, employment, earnings rec- 
ord for past ten years and salary 
required. Applications _ strictly 
confidential. Address 
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tice in violation of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, which prohibits price discrimi- 
nation. 

The Staley case involved a similar 

single basing-point system for similar 
kinds of products but Staley got off be- 
cause the court found that the com- 
pany had merely acted in “good faith” 
in following pone established by 
competitors. e ‘“‘meeting competi- 
tion” clause of the act was found appli- 
cable. 
e@ May a Products has 90 
days in which to file an appeal with the 
U. S. Supreme Court. can ask the 
solicitor general’s permission to take the 
Staley case to the supreme court. 

The significance of the Corn Products 

decision lies in the fact that this is the 
first time that a court has commented 
on the status of basing-point systems un- 
der the Robinson-Patman Act. This law 
is a comparatively new weapon in the 
basing-point fight (BW-—Jul.31’43,p92), 
but it is one on which FTC already is 
relying heavily. The Staley decision in- 
dicates that it has limitations. 
@ Still Pending—The first big-time bas- 
ing-point case involving Robinson-Pat- 
man, FTC’s cease-and-desist case against 
the Cement Institute and 75 manufac- 
turer-members (for use of a multiple 
basing-point system), is still held up in 
the Chicago Circuit Court, where it was 
taken on appeal by the companies over 
a year ago. 

A new element has been introduced 
into the cement case, however, by one 
of the appellants, ange wig Cement 
Mfg. Co. Contending that, before the 
issuance of its original complaint and 
subsequent cease-and-desist order against 
the cement industry, FTC had built up 
a record of “prejudgement and bias’’ ex- 
tending over more than a score of years, 
Marquette is seeking to have the com- 
mission barred from further handling 
of the case. 

e Exhibits Rejected—The commission 
denied the company’s appeal that it dis- 
r mags itself and refused to. receive the 


| 23 exhibits on which Marquette relies 


to prove its charges. Marquette then 
took its appeal to the Circuit Court and 
is now seeking the court’s permission to 
introduce its exhibits into the evidence. 
FTC has filed an answer to Mar- 
quette’s appeal, contending that “it has 
never been held to be a denial of due 
process to combine in an administrative 
tribunal the functions of prosecutor and 
judge.” 
@ Testimony Heard—Under FTC pro- 
cedure, the chief counsel’s office prose- 
cutes complaints brought before the 
trial examiner’s division, which after 
hearing all testimony, including that of 
the respondents, reports to the five com- 
missioners and recommends appropriate 
action. If a cease-and-desist order is is- 


sued, this can be appealed to 
court. 

Marquette has now filed a re 
FTC's answer charging that | 
been “grand jury, prosecutor, j\) 
lord high everything else” in th: “cine, 
case and that, before assuming | | mal 
tiple role had prejudged the ¢ .¢ 
advertised its prejudgment to tl. wor 
at large. 

@ More Delay Likely—Whetlhx 
this sideshow culminates in a { 
ing decision on the scope of ad 
tive law (as it might), it will serv« | 
long further the day when th« 
ease finally comes to trial. The U. 
Steel case (involving a singl basing 
point system) has been batting aroung 
for more than 20 years. 


Muskrat Renamed 


Public gulped at eating 
rat” so Louisiana legislature 
calls it marsh hare to promot 
acceptance of the meat. 


“ ” 


A sweeping change has taken place i 
Louisiana's 6,000 square miles of wate: 
covered land, rich commercial trapping 
area which gives the state its top-rank 
ing position in the nation for fur pre 
duction. 

Overnight, by a stroke of the pen d 
Gov. James H. Davis, House Bill 675 o 
the Louisiana Legislature has banned 
the ancient name, muskrat, for the 
aquatic rodent which is the basis of the 
state’s fur industry, renamed it mor 
glamorously a “marsh hare.” 

e Repugnant Association—The change 
was designed to remove the principal 
drawback to commercial use of the tasty, 
very dark meat of the animal—associa- 
tion of its name with the common rat 

For many years the meat has been 
sold in some northern markets as a deli- 
cacy, and has been served in a number 
of restaurants as “terrapin.” But these 
were isolated instances, utilizing only a 
few of the 6,000,000 animals trapped 
commercially in the state every year. 
@ Publicity Fell Flat—With the advent 
of meat scarcity and rationing, the 
muskrat became more popular in Louis: 
ana, whose people know that the animal 
feeds only on vegetable matter. Efforts 
were made to acquaint other meat-hun 

Ty sections with this large source off 
ood, but after some publicity at # 
Washington congressional dinner, nog 
dent had been made in prejudices. 

Last winter one quick-freeze and can-f 
ning res ed received orders for three 
carloads of the meat, to be sold in north- 
ern markets as “marsh hare,” but it was 
unable at that time to fill the orders be- 
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3/4-ACRE SHOWROOM FOR LATES! 
STYLES IN TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS 


MAGINE a display room packed with the very latest developments 
in instrumentation—and all we can do is tell you about it! 


If you could visit the new synthetic rubber project at Port Neches, 
Texas, you would see hundreds of Taylor Instruments controlling vitally 
important processes from butadiene to latex. You would see: 

TAYLOR LIQUID LEVEL CONTROLLERS, both Buoyancy and Ball Float 
types (see below). 

TAYLOR FULSCOPE RECORDING CONTROLLERS. Some equipped with Tay 

lor Pre-Act. Some with the new Four-Position Automatic-To-Manual 
Bypass. Some with Taylor Pneumatic Set. 

MOTOSTEEL DIAPHRAGM VALVES with new improved Precisors. And 
Motosteel Diaphragm Motors on steam-driven compressors. 

DIAL INDICATING THERMOMETERS and RECORDING PRESSURE GAUGES. 
TAYLOR ACCURATUS TUBING, compensated for ambient temperatures, 
and TAYLOR THERMOSPEED SEPARABLE WELL CONSTRUCTIONS on all 
mercury-actuated Temperature Recorders and Controllers. 

Last, but most important of all in the copolymer plant, you would see 
the TAYLOR SYSTEM OF CONTROL on reactors, developed for the first 
pilot plants and now standard equipment for this most critical process 
If you can’t visit the Port Neches plant, see your Taylor Field Engineer 
for detailed information. Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 


Instruments for indicating, recording, and controlling temperature, 
pressure, humidity, flow, and liquid level. 


| 
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ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 


One of 406,417 Queries 
Answered Last Year by 

Mary Cullen’s Household 

Arts Service of The Journal 


“ASK MARY CULLEN” is a household phrase 
throughout the Oregon Country. Mary Cullen’s 
Column, a feature published daily and Sunday in 
the Oregon Journal, draws mail from every one of 
the 608 post offices in Oregon, from most states 
and from abroad. Small wonder 
this feature of The Journal rates 
high in readership and observa- 
tion in every survey. It is 
written by Mary Cullen’s staff of 
home economists who know what 
homemakers want to know because they answer as many as 
1,600 telephone calls a day, as well as the queries of the 
thousands of visitors to Mary Cullen’s Cottage, the department's 
street level colonial home on Portland’s busiest downtown thoroughfare. 


The questions cover every phase of cookery, home canning, preserving and 
freezing foods. Information seekers also want to know about child care, home 
sewing, spot and stain removal, home decoration and etiquette. Mary Cullen’s 
service is indeed a continuous quiz show. And its experts know all the answers. 


Young brides and mothers turn to this Journal service for help in running 
their homes, organizing their work. Experienced housewives 
call on Mary Cullen for new ideas, how to prepare special 
dishes. Yes, professional cooks, maids and even men folk find 
this service invaluable. For Mary Cullen’s file contains over 
250,000 different recipes for dishes of all kinds, from every 
section of the country, almost every country in the world. 


The universal appeal of Mary Cullen’s service is based 
on two things—the all encompassing scope of the service, 
and the unbounded, well-founded faith in the accuracy of 
the information given. In the eleven years of the department’s 
existence Mary Cullen and her staff have built themselves into the life of the 
community through the service they have rendered. 


“Mary Cullen” personifies the spirit of better homemaking in thousands of 
homes in the Oregon Country. The women of the Mary Cullen staff, though for 
the most part anonymous, devote their energy and ingenuity to lightening the 
burden and making life more pleasant for that most important person—the home- 
maker. They are typical of the hundreds of anonymous men and women who 
daily spend their energy and ingenuity in creating Portland’s favorite newspaper 
—The Oregon Journal. 


if you lived in Portland you’d read 


The JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 


Represented Notionally by REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD 
Member: Metropolitan and Pacific Porade Groups 


cause facilities had not been © zanj, 
to collect, ice, and pack the neq 
such quantities. 
e Provided Impetus—But th 9, 
were taken as justification of 
to popularize the meat; they 
petus to the move to change | 
finally and completely, and led , 
rations this year to meet orders 1 Jar 
commercial car lots. ’ 
Use of the meat will augmen ino; 
already high for the trapping ndy; 
In the past four years, the h.-vest 
pelts has brought revenue esti: :ated ; 
excess of $19,500,000 for some 20.09 
000 or more pelts—highly valuc.|, dens 
soft fur frequently dyed and sold a 
variety of “seal.” 
e@ Sweet Byproduct—The muskrat 
marsh hare—has a distinct mu:ky od 
before preparation for food, and th 
= musk is sold as a prime pe 
ume base. 


No Home Smells 


Household deodorants, ur 
familiar until recently to house 
hold users, develop volum 
sales. Distribution widens. 


To get ahead socially, even a houe 
must be free of offending smells—or 
a half dozen producers of packaged 
household deodorants have convince 
several million housewives in only 
few months’ time. 
@ New Market Idea—Most of th 
brands that now have whopping bi 
sales as domestic deodorants had bec 
sold to institutions and restaurants f 
several years, but the idea that home 
should also be de-smelled was first con 
ceived by Seeman Bros., Inc., huge Nev 
York grocery wholesalers, in the sprin 
of 1943. 

When Seeman began to have troubl 
filling orders from its retail outlets f 
rationed goods. A deal was made wit 
the Airkem Corp. to distribute Airkem 
a greenish liquid consisting of noncrii 
ical chemicals and activated chlorophy! 
(based on the plentiful green colorin 
matter of vegetation everywhere). Set 
man changed the name to Air-Wich 
had the solution bottled in small quai 
tities suitable for domestic use, am 
launched an advertising campaign t 
convince housewives that cooking odor 
stuffy rooms, and musty closets could 
sweetened easily by Airt-Wick’s “frest 
piney smell.” 

@ Volume at $4,000,000—Air-W ick® 
sales are now reported to have reache 
a $4,000,000 a year rate, although it | 
not yet being sold nationally. In addi 
tion to the original outlet through gt 
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ry st. es, Air-Wick is nov’ distributed 
rougl drug, cigar, department, hard- 
are, .ud variety stores. 

richly Imitated—When Air-Wick 
ugh on so quickly, other manufac- 
yers brought out similar room per- 
mer or started pushing household 
sles for the deodorants they had on 
hand 
“Using different formulas, but relying 
pn the Air-Wick type of bottle with a 
ick for releasing volatile aromatics, the 
fapor Chemical Corp. launched Vair, 
nd last October Air Treatment Corp. 
brought out Breeze. Vair based its ad- 
ertising on.a coined word “‘stinch”—a 
ombination of stink and stench. 

The Sales Appeal—A typical ad shows 
feminine guest grimacing and whis- 
ering: “She has a lovely home—but it 
mells of household stinch,” and then 
he ad suggests that you may not be 
onscious Of odors ‘in your home but 
pthers are. 

Air-Wick, Vair, and Breeze were all 

invented by former air-conditioning 
en, but O.D. 30, another deodorant 
of a different type that has had a big 
sale, was discovered by Dr. Walter H. 
Eddy, Good Housekeeping Institute 
nutritionist. O.D. 30 is a finely ground 
powder containing potassium perman- 
panate as an oxidizer which, when mixed 
‘ith hot water, releases fumes designed 
to kill, rather than counteract, unpleas- 
ant odors. Manufactured for several 

ears by the O.D. Chemical Co., O.D. 
30 was taken over for distribution as a 
domestic deodorant last March by R. 

. Williams & Co., Inc., large New 
‘otk wholesale grocery house. It is now 
b ing marketed in five eastern states as 
sn all-purpose deodorizer which can be 
sed as a Spray, rinse, or vaporizer. 
Spreading From East—So far, the 
astern market has been the focal point 
for sales of household deodorizers, al- 
though all brands have plans for nation- 
wide expansion this fal. 

In the Middle West, American Prod- 
cts Co. of Cincinnati has been selling 
Air-Aid primarily as an absorbent for 
refrigerator odors. It is a small package 
of activated carbon which filters out 
odors passing through it by absorption. 
F. Uddo & Sons a New Orleans has 
been marketing a disinfectant and air 
leodorizer called Sure-Klean in the South 
und West, and the O’Cedar Corp. of 
hicago is distributing a volatile oil 
— with formaldehyde called 

Cc. 


UM WON'T STRETCH 


Civilian gum chewers can take little 
omfort from latest developments in the 
ndustry. Apparently, gum supplies on 
etail counters will be increasingly sparse 
until the East Indies and Malaysia are 
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RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! 


NEW ELECTRONIC FACT-BOOK FOR BUSINESS MEN 
—BRIEF, PRACTICAL, SOON TO BE PUBLISHED! 


No matter what your business may be—if electronics has even a remote 
connection with the future of your product or process, you'll want to get one of 


the first copies of this helpful, thought-provoking new book. It brings electronic 


“star-gazing” down to earth . . . rolls up your sleeves for practical action on realistic 


post-war plans. 


Fact-packed with stimulating, simplified help on these subjects: 1. How you can 
apply electronics to your product...2. How others have used electronics... 
3. What’s ahead for humanity electronically . .. 4. When you are ready for action 
...9. Eleven ways Operadio can help you...6. Operadio “Firsts” for business 
and industry. 


“Can Electronics Improve Your Product?” will be available as soon as wartime 


conditions permit publication. Your reservation now will assure you one of the 
first copies off the press. Send the coupon today! 


oPERADIo 


OPERADIO MANUFACTURING CO., DEPT. 8-17, ST. CHARLES, fl. 
Please send me your free book “Can Electronics improve Your Product?” 
Put me on the list today! 


PIN TO YOUR 
LETTERHEAD 


Yes, it’s far fancy to imagine a ban- 
tam winning the heavyweight title. 
But that’s exactly what has ap 
pened in the field of hydraulic rams! 


The winner — with power and 
stamina to spare — is the Blackhawk 
type of hydraulic ram. 


Ordinary hydraulic rams are assum- 

ed to have igh pressures when 

operating with internal fluid pres- 

sures from 300 to 3000 Ibs. 
uare inch. However, Blackhawk 
ydraulics go up to 10,000 Ibs. 
— inch sete are truly amet 

SSURE! 


cw Blackhawk rams 
need less size to do the job. Result- 
ing compactness means a hydraulic 
system with less weight — greater 
efficiency—less friction—easier in- 
stallation in tight places—less design 
change in your present equipment. 


Blackhawk rams are available in a wide vari- 
ety of lengths and sizes — with and 
plungers fashioned for varying needs. Wheth- 
er it's 500 lbs. or 50 ton: power that’s want- 

— there's a B: wk ram to deliver it. 


P-60—Hand op- 
erated. Designed P-104—NEW! 
especially for sta- Power - driven. 


tionary mount P-76—Hand « d. Op from 
momcaeqrans ed for porebil- 
operator of such ity. 
*) equipmentas } B- —%- ic rams 
road machinery. rming a$ service 
| Oillineconnects tools rather than in 
to ram. fixed installations, 


one or more rams. 


EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS: 1¢ your product 


requires the application of controlled force to an operati 
part — and if you would like to give } po equipment added 
sales appeal and extra speed and ease o on — then 

will want to know more about Blackhawk HIGH- PRESS RE 
Hydraulic Controls. Write Blackhawk Man Com- 
pany, 5300 West Rogers Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


ewe 


cP 


fan bele or ay ‘ 
crank shaft of J } 4 
qnoarine o or a) 


ed wehicles - — also from electric motors. 


aid 


BLACKHAWK 
v~ Stigh- -Tressune Atydraulics 


regained from Japanese occ 

American Chicle and Beec! 
cently have had to cut civilia 
ments further to meet their : iilitay 
quotas. Wrigley is starting  ene;, 
distribution of its war-model Or! + oy) 
(BW—Jun.24'44,p83) under ar. oninp 
plan that indicates that this ite. yj 
be none too plentiful. 

Last week each of Wrigley’s © 0,0 
dealers got a letter signed “P..\|, x 
Wrigley.” It enclosed a certific te fy 
the retailer to pass along to his whok. 
saler for forwarding to the m.iufa. 
turer. Eventually, the retailer \ \|| pay 
his wholesaler and receive one |,ox of 
Orbit. 

How and in what quantity the deale 
will get additional stocks is not dis 
closed. But Wrigley makes it plain that 
there will be much be Orbit thai: there 
was of Spearmint, Doublemint, Juic 
Fruit, and P.K.’s earlier this year. | 


ation 
it te 
ship 


Milk Experiment 


Proposed pricing formula 
for New York area is based on 
butterfat plus skim milk. Co-op 
payments are the hot question. 


Dairymen throughout the United 

States know that the New York milk 
marketing area is most frequently the 
experimental ground for practices later 
incorporated in the rules governing the 
more than 20 other federal marketing 
areas throughout the country. 
e Revision Planned—Hence they will 
watch closely next month’s War Food 
Administration hearings on proposed 
amendments to the federal order regu- 
lating the handling of milk in that area. 
WEA’s proposals—taking the form of a 
whole new order—deal with such impor- 
tant questions as a new pricing formula 
based on butterfat content plus skim 
milk, rather than a whole milk price. 

Increased importance of skim milk 
as a food and for commercial uses de- 
serves recognition in the price structure, 
according to WFA. New York market 
suppliers have been paid for skim milk 
for the past two years on a temporary 
basis, and the policy has to a large ex- 
tent stopped the dumping of skim milk 
—a practice common among farmers dur- 
o the spring flush. 

o Discuss Distribution—Other revi- 
sions involve ways and means of han- 
dling market shortages and surplus sup- 
plies, and spelling out the official audit- 
ing system. 

The hottest question right now in 
New York milk marketing—that of pay- 
ments to cooperatives, subsidies in cf- 


fect—will be conspicuously absent from 
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Quiz on wartime short-cuts useful for peacetime production—No. 3 


Q. Airplane bomber and glider noses are made of: 
0 Plexiglas 0 Lucite C) Lumarith 


A. All three are used. In cementing reinforcing ribs in plastic domes, 
great care must be taken to keep cement off plastic section around the 
rib. Permacel paper masking tape serves to protect the dome perfectly 
—holds tight till the cement dries, then strips off clean, taking surplus 
cement with it. 


» Ye << ~ ; 
Q. What's being dropped from these planes? 


(Signal flares () Parachute bombs [() General supplies 


A. Parachute bombs. However, signal flares and general supplies are 
also dropped from planes. Containers for all three—as well as for 
shells, high explosives, and many other military items—are held to- 
gether and sealed against dirt and damage with tough, quick-stripping 
Permacel cloth tape (Jonflex). 


Q Ships entering mine fields elude magnetic mines by: 
0 Careful navigation [Speeding up () Depolarizing the ship 


A. Current passed through a special cable depolarizes the ship. A 
special Permacel cloth tape plays an important part in this opera- 
tion. Created to meet a special need, this tape is an example of how 
The Industtial Tape Corporation meets the challenge of unusual and 
exacting specifications, ~s 


Tee enema m= 


Q. When a tank goes into battle its gun muzzles are covered with 


(0 Gun boots C) Tape C) Nothing 


A. Permacel moisture-proof cloth tape (Utilitape) is used to seal gun 
barrels against dirt and moisture. Also used to protect tanks and planes 
against corrosion during overseas shipment, this tough, moisture 
proof tape will tomorrow protect overseas shipments of automobiles, 
farm implements and other peacetime products. 


Q. This post-war package may be sealed with same tape now used t 
(J Protect wing ribs [J Seal shell canisters () Insulate wires 


A. Permacel’s companion cellophane tape, Texcel—now used for pro 
tecting wing ribs and for many other war jobs—will find many appli 
cations in post-war packaging. Shirt envelopes, candy boxes, suspender 
and garter containers are but a few of many items this quick-sticking 
durable cellophane tape will seal better. 


Q. Which of these types of pressure-sensitive tapes can help 
speed and improve your production? 
() Paper ()Cloth [) Cellophane [] Metal [] Glass 


A. All of these types of Permacel tapes are today used in 
war production. Many war uses will prove helpful in your 
business when you return to post-war work. Meantime, our 
research laboratory facilities are available to you for devel- 
opment of special tapes to fit war or post-war needs. 


Permacel 


INDUSTRIAL TAPES 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION 


New Brunswick, N. J. Makers of Texcel Tape 


7 
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Turning the “Searchlight” on “Opportunities” 


manufacturing rights and assets 


* OFFERED for sale are tterns, 
drawings, inventory, good will, manufacturing 
rights to a revolutionary tool maintenance 
grinder. No competition due to exclusive de- 
n. Five patents issued, four pending. No 
ling organization. Owner wishes to retire. 
Profit margin high. Machine does in one 
operation what usually requires 2 machines, 
4 or 5 operations. ere is opportunity to 
buy outset and profitably market needed 
post-war item in large demand. This is a 
successful going concern now. x 396. 


tents, 


si 
ne 


U. S. and Can. representatives wanted 
* EXPORT COMPANY requires representa- 
tives in New York, Chicago, Denver, Minne- 
apolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Southern 
States and Canada. Argentine products of 
all categories. Communicate by airmail. 
Mutual references. Export manager expects 
visit U. 8S. shortly. Ernest Amtmann, Peru 
375, Buenos Aires-Argentina. 


available—West Coast 
¢ EXECUTIVE MANUFACTURING engineer. 
Cornell, M. E. 12 years diversified Industrial 
and Manufacturing Engineering experience. 
Seeking West Coast connection as partner, 
executive or consultant. Box 398. 


national publicity 


* NATIONAL PUBLICITY through selected 
trade and consumer magazines and key news- 
papers promotes acceptance of new products. 
eleases prepared by top-flight publicists. 
National Industrial News Syndicate, 8 West 
40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


“clues” information 


“elues”’ ade are published as space is aveiladle, weually 
within two or three weeks of receipt. Closing date on 
publication issues, Thursday of preced Rate: 


jing 5 e: 
50 cents @ word; $2.50 per line. Minimum $5. Boz 
number counts as 2 words. Address replies c/o Business 
Week, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


The achievements of 
American industry in 
production for war are 
amazing in their mag- 
nitude. The services of 
the Safety Engineers of 
Employers Mutual in 
the prevention of acci- 
dents which destroy 
manpower have cone 
tributed to these great 
accomplishments. 


Sophie 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
HOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 


discussions at the hearings. Reason: au- 
thorities agreed that extensive testimony 


_ on debate of this problem two years 


| 


ago covered the question. 

@ Two Obligations—Co-op payments 
are a hot topic right now because Dr. 
C. J. Blanford, administrator of the 
New York metropolitan milk marketing 
area, has threatened to drop co-op pay- 
ments if the producer organizations do 
not fulfill the two obligations imposed 
on them by the federal marketing order: 

(1) Milk must be sold at the highest 
possible price in order to enlarge pro- 
ducer returns. Price does not exert a 
normal influence on sales in a pool area, 
because under the pool system the 
farmer is always paid the average price 
received on milk sold for more than 20 
different purposes—$3.15 on the current 
market. 

(2) Fluid milk must be supplied to 
the city in the short production season. 
@ New York Shortage—Traditionally this 
short season is July through December. 
And the New York market already is 
seriously short of fluid milk, which 
brings a price of $3.70 a cwt. The 
shortage is attributable in part to the 
fact that cooperatives are selling to man- 
ufacturers and their violation is com- 
pounded by the price differential since 
milk used in making cheese brings only 
$2.295 a cwt. 

Co-op men argue that transportation 
is short for hauling milk to the city, but 


the administrator counters that 
portation can be found to the 
ing plant it can be found to th: 
@ Contract Troubles—A mor 
mental reason for diversion off) | mj 
at this season is that manufaetu. . ;; \\j, 
to contract on’ a six-month } js {, 
summer milk. Hence in order t 
customer for his surplus in th 
May-June flush, the supplier sigr 4 cop. 
tract to supply the manu: ictur 
throughout the summer month 
Thus in fulfilling his contr: t, 
supplier deprives the city of an a 
fluid milk supply; and deprives + 
lective dairy farmer of $1.40 a 
turn on his milk. Dark suspi 
other quarters have it that the 
who operate for the co-ops as 
for other suppliers are withhold: 
plies either (1) to break OPA ccilings 
on handling charges (now 25¢ to 4()¢, 
cwt.), or (2) to sell in the black iiarket 
© Opportunity for Profit—Without ceil 
ings brokers would be enjoying a golden 
era for profiteering because markets af 
far away as Washington, Baltimor 
Georgia, and New England are shiort o 
milk and coming to the New York milk 
shed to supplement supplies. They cai 
and do pay fantastic prices becaux 
the supplementary supply is such a smal 
fraction of the total. Such market 
would always provide brokers an outle: 
for suppressed supplies in the short 
season. 
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APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE 


A new national advertiser bought 
space this week in approximately 100 
newspapers—and it was a considerable 
chunk of space too, the size of a tab- 
loid newspaper page. Next week there 
will be a second insertion in the same 
papers. The advertiser is the C.I.O. 
which, having finished its appeal to 
the National War Labor Board for 
increased wages (page 90), took its 
case directly to the public and at the 
same time to the Democratic Party 
policymakers in session at Chicago. 
Abandoning the cut-and-dried factual 
statements that labor in the past has 
used in occasional newspaper adver- 
tising, the C.I.O. ad (prepared by 
Wiltman & Pratt, Inc., Pittsburgh 
agency), employs professional display 
techniques. A distressed housewife 
explains that “John’s wages are frozen 
and yet the bills keep piling up.” The 
ad states flatly that living costs have 
soared 45% (ignoring the government 
statisticians’ figure of 25%). C.I.0. 
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spokesmen say that almost all of the ; 
. 4 
papers which were offered the ad ac- 
cepted, some after a bit of hemming¥ 
and hawing about the current adver-F 
tising space limitations. Next weck's f 
ad will deal with C.I.O. president § 
Philip Murray's annual wage plan. 
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E WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


sINESS WEEK Don’t miss the domestic political significance of recent announcements about 


Y 22, 1944 held in this country. 


a string of pending international conferences, most of which are likely to be 


Starting with Bretton Woods, and working up to a spectacular Roosevelt- 
Churchill-Stalin previctory meeting (here or abroad), they will be carefully 
dramatized into the President’s campaign for reelection. 

+ 
The tempo of the series of conferences is already being stepped up. 

Stage setting for a fall meeting of the Big Three will begin next month 
when routine delegations (including one from China) will open preliminary 
discussions in Washington on an international postwar security organization. 

You can expect Secretary Hull to reveal at this meeting the peace plan 
for Germany which Eden and Molotov refused to discuss with him at last 
year's Moscow meeting. 

But look for no quick deal on a full-scale peace setup. Washington, 
London, and Moscow are still far from agreed on how postwar Germany is to 
be handled. 

* 
At a time when certain high-placed Republicans are demanding a thorough- 
going examination of the British master agreement on lend-lease, the Admin- 
istration has cleverly forced a showdown with London on the international 
oil question—always good as a headline-getter. 

Though some observers still believe the latter will deliberately stall the 
forthcoming oil negotiations between Secretary Hull and Lord Beaverbrook, 
don’t be surprised if Ickes and other Petroleum Reserve Corp. officials stage 
a move shrewdly planned to jolt the British out of their complacency. 

Conversations held here last spring among American and U. K. technical 
experts brought some agreement, but the Churchill cabinet has been 
apathetic about making major governmental commitments on postwar 
cooperation in an oil world in which they are so advantageously situated. 

+ 
Other individual commodity conferences are likely to be called in the near 
future, but ignore all rumors that more than an exploratory international 
rubber meeting is in the cards before 1946. 

Washington has flatly told the British and Dutch that the U. S. will not 
negotiate a new world rubber agreement until the major producing areas in 
the Far East are liberated and the condition of the plantations appraised. 

Incidentally, this gives the U. S. 18 valuable months in which to prove 
how cheaply synthetic rubber can be made, since most plants are now in 
mass production. 

If synthetic costs can be cut to 9¢ a |b., it is doubtful that more than 
about half of the Far Eastern plantations can compete profitably. 

& 
Look for the Russian drive on East Prussia to hold the limelight unti! Anglo- 
U. S. forces are prepared to launch their next major push. 

And, incidentally, don’t miss the significance of Russia’s neatly planned 
advance. 

Moscow, while heading steadily toward Berlin, is seeing to it that 
Russian troops first occupy all of the territory which ultimately is to .be 
annexed to the Soviet Union. This will include the three Baltic states, 


strategic pieces of Finland, eastern Poland, and Bessarabia. 
= 


Russia is losing no time in getting specific postwar economic plans under 
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way (BW—Apr.15'44,p111). Soviet agents in this country are already dick- 
ering for: 

(1) U. S. technical experts who will go to Russia on medium-term 
contracts to help plan rehabilitation and expansion of specific industries. 

(2) U. S$. firms which are prepared to accept huge Soviet orders for 
industrial machinery and to train—in their factories—large numbers of 
Russian workers who will install and operate the equipment when they 
return to the Soviet Union. 

* 
Best recent measure of the Soviets’ immediate industrial aspirations is the 
Moscow-approved report that Russia plans to expand prewar steel capacity 
of about 22,000,000 tons (reduced temporarily by the war to about half 
that amount) to a total of 60,000,000 (compared with U. S. capacity of about 
93,000,000 and a British total above 15,000,000). 

° 
Behind-the-scenes discussions of postwar credits for the Russians are 
progressing. 

Eric Johnston, U. S. Chamber of Commerce president, in declaring that 
Russia must have long-term credits if huge orders are to be placed in the 
U. S. market, defined short-term credits as running less than five years, 
medium-term from five to ten years, and long-term from ten to thirty years. 

. 
U.S. manufacturers selling in Latin-American markets are caught on the 
horns of a dilemma. 

Due to curtailed deliveries of their products south of the Rio Grande, 


- prices have been boosted by local dealers to fantastic levels, though the 


goods were sold by the U. S. manufacturer at OPA ceiling prices. 

If this fact were advertised in Latin America, it would help put an end 
to enemy-inspired propaganda that the U. S. is profiteering from the war and 
speeding the inflation that has already set off a wave of Latin-American 
revolutions (page 113). 

But, at the same time, it would stir the enmity of harried native dealers 
who are trying to avoid bankruptcy during the war by earning overhead (and 
usually a nice profit) on a necessarily reduced volume of sales. 

« 
Washington has already been forced to deal with the critical inflation 
situation in Mexico (BW—Jul.15’44,p32). 

In a vigorous new move to get badly needed supplies to Mexico City, the 
New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co. has been allowed to schedule two 
sailings to Vera Cruz and Tampico in the next two months. 

If the congestion on Mexican railways continues to be acute, this 
limited service may be continued indefinitely. 


You can look for this kind of cooperation to be extended to other 
revolution-threatened countries unless there is an unfavorable turn of events 
in Europe. 

* 
Colonial France has devised a scheme for the unscrambling of Axis-forced 
sales of Jewish property which may set a precedent for all of occupied Europe 
as well as North Africa. 

The Tunisian Court of Appeals hes ruled that sales caused by anti- 
Jewish laws in Tunisia are null and void, and has empowered magistrates to 
restore both parties involved in such sales to the status quo before the sale. 
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o-ops Steam Up 


Through a new law, Brazil 
courages consumer and pro- 
cer ventures. Some expect co- 
1s to dominate postwar trade. 


k\Q PAULO—War is speeding the 
wth of co-ops in Brazil. 

‘xpansion has been more conspicu- 
; among producers hit by the loss or 
inkage of markets for their products. 
t in order to mitigate the effects of 
ng living costs on low-paid workers, 
> government is actively encouraging 
nation of consumer cooperatives. 

Trade Dominance?—At present there 
1,730 co-ops with a membership of 


270,000 (there are more than 4,000 
co-ops in the U. S., and several million 
members). Under the stimulus of gov- 
ernment propaganda and aid, the growth 
of co-ops in Brazil is so rapid that many 
people predict the system will dominate 
trade after the war. 

Brazilian experience has shown mixed 
producer and consumer co-ops more 
successful than building co-ops and 
straight consumer co-ops, particularly in 
heavily populated Sao Paulo state. New 
government measures are designed to 
remove some of the obstacles to con- 
sumer CO-op success. 

Small co-ops selling potatoes and 
green vegetables to Sao Paulo city, and 
more recently to Rio de Janeiro, have 
been particularly profitable. 

e Fishermen Aided—Marked _ progress 
has also been made in fishing co-ops. 


More than 50 of these have been set up 
by the Rural Economy Service of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. These co-ops 
pay an 80% advance on catches, help 
purchase engine-driven trawlers, nets and 
other gear, and sel! fish at remunerative 
prices. 

Formation of co-ops of farmers whos: 
produce markets have been disrupted by 
the war has made swift progress. Grow 
ers of matte, mandioca, and cocoa hay« 
formed co-ops, and the official organiza 
tions controlling trade in these products 
have been ordered to give preference to 
co-ops over private sellers in the allo 
cation of export quotas. 

@ Meat and Wool-Steps are also being 
taken to organize co-ops of stockbreed 
ers, which may eventually lead to their 
replacing the big meat-packing concerns 
now dominating the business. ‘The Min 


Ten years of the Good Neighbor 
policy have dimmed recollection of 
the hemisphere-wide revolutions of 
the early thirties, led many a U.S. 
citizen to regard the 20 Latin-Ameri- 
can republics as political democracies 
of the U.S. type. 

The recent political upsets from 
Argentina to Guatemala, revealing 
the immaturity of hemisphere 
“democracy,” have shocked some 
U.S. observers. 
¢ Policy Failed—That these revolts 
did not come sooner may be attrib- 
uted to Washington’s policy of sta- 
bility at all costs. Their occurrence 
signals the failure of this policy and 
focuses attention upon the direct 
relation between economic stability 
and political stability in weakly gov- 
cemed states. 

The political monsoon south of 
the border has blown both hot and 
cold. Although each “revolution” 
may have found origin in_ basic 
economic maladjustments arising 
from the war, motivation ranged 
from antidemocratic reaction in 
Argentina, through pseudodemo- 
cratic antifascist reaction in Bolivia, 
to pro-Allied, semidemocratic reac- 
tion in E] Salvador and Guatemala. 
¢ Protective Wing—Cut off by war 
from markets. for vital exports and 
from essential import sources, Latin 
America crept under the proffered 
wing of the United States and Brit- 
am. Neither has been able to satisfy 
expanded needs for foods, consumer 
goods, and manufacturing equip- 
ment. 

U.S. experts supplied plans, but 
stymied by official reluctance to ram- 
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ify already complex authoritarian 
controls, these = were ignored. 
Prices continued to soar as shelves 
emptied, with inevitably worse effects 
on the welfare of workers and farmers. 


@ Axis Elements Aided—Scene shift 
ing in Argentina last year reinforced 
pro-Axis elements, which may yet 
weather Allied economic intimida 
tions. The nation is self-sufficient for 
the short run, and its chief products 
are vitally needed by the Allies, par- 
ticularly Britain. 

Bolivia bounced the tin-dominated 

government of Enrique Penaranda 
last December. In April, Provisional 
President Gualberto Villaroel crushed 
a revolt of army officers, put Mauri 
cio Hochschild, tin king, in jail. Only 
after studious investigation—and pres- 
sure from other Good Neighbors- 
did the U.S. recognize the new 
Bolivian government. 
@ Democracy Promised — Ecuador's 
new president, Velasco Ibarra, who 
accepted the post at the request of 
a military junta which unseated 
Arroyo de Rio in May, has promised 
a constitutional assembly and “dem- 
ocratization within two months.” 

Colombia’s near-revolution a fort 
night ago involved the kidnaping, by 
army officers, of President Alfonso 
Lopez—a liberal prolabor intellectual. 
Loyal troops rescued the president, 
but sporadic expressions of unrest 
continue. 

Guatemala’s dictator Jorge Ubico 

fell after a popular twelve-day strike 
in June. 
@ War Minister In—E] Salvador’s 
armed revolt in April was put down 
by swift action of troops loyal to 
President Hernandez Martinez, but 
a short general strike in May re- 
tired Martinez, put Minister of War 
Ignacio Menendez in power until a 
scheduled general election. 
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istry of Agriculture is planning a central 
wool co-op to handle the Rio Grande 
do Sul wool clip, to set up a company 
to process and spin the wool, and thus 
increase Brazilian self-sufficiency in 
yarn. 

Because of the confidence which it 
engenders among producers, proper 
co-op organization is regarded as a 
means of adjusting farm production to 
requirements, and the Ministry of Agri- 
culture is therefore engaging in a large- 
scale propaganda campaign to encourage 
formation of co-ops. The existence of 
official control organizations in coffee, 
pinewood, sugar, rubber, and lard pro- 
duction, makes it easier to create co-ops. 
@ To Evade Profiteers—A decree passed 
this month made Brazil's newly cre- 
ated equipment certificates, available to 
industry for postwar buying in lieu of 
excess profits tax payments (BW—Mar. 
4'44,p118), also available to farmers 
wishing to buy agricultural machinery 
through their co-ops. 

The greater opportunities for profit- 
eering which the war has created is 
stimulating co-op growth, and the gov- 
ernment is studying the idea of a co-op 
to sell foodstuffs and other goods to 
several hundred thousand government 
employees in Rio de Janeiro who, in 
general, receive relatively lower wages 
than the average of workers. 

In order to encourage co-ops, a new 
cooperative law provides for the com- 
pulsory liquidation of company stores 
and the substitution of consumer co- 
ops. 
on t—One obstacle to co-o 
growth in the past has been beaut, 
The co-op law grants full exemption 
from all stamp, income, and property 
taxes, reduction in transport charges 
and legal fees, and short-term exemption 
from federal taxes. To obviate failures, 
the government bank has lent financial 
aid, but now a cooperative credit fund 
of $15,000,000 is being set up to replace 
the bank’s function. Rovians from co- 
op taxes, surplus co-op cash, and pri- 
vate deposits will be added to the initial 
capital of the fund. 

Co-ops will be officially under the 
wing of the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
Rural Economy Service, and this agency 
will authorize co-op formation and over- 
see revisions of statutes applying to co- 
ops. Co-ops are forbidden to ip vemagers 
in bonds, buy properties for lease to 
third parties, participate in political or 
religious affairs, issue preference shares, 
turn themselves into private concerns, or 
become incorporated with such firms. 

Brazil’s Minister of Labor plans to 
weld the co-op movement with the trade 
union organization, by giving special 
privileges to co-ops run by unions, 
thereby extending social benefits to affili- 
ated workers. 
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Mexico ls Planning 


New agency will promote 
and supervise new industries. 


‘ Mission comes to U.S. to buy 


machinery, farm equipment. 


MEXICO, D. F.—President Avila 
Camacho has just announced creation 
of a federal Commission for Industrial 
and Agricultural Development, des- 
tined to foster and supervise new in- 
dustries in Mexico. 

The new coordinating agency is an 
offshoot of the Industrial Sub-Com- 
mission of the year-old U. S.-Mexican 
Commission for Economic Cooperation. 
It embodies in its prospectus the prin- 
ciples agreed upon, two months ago in 
New York (BW —May20'44,p113), by 
the Commissions of Inter-American De- 
velopment. 

e Shopping Expedition—Last week a 
well-heeled purchasing mission, repre- 
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Normal supplies 6f bananas cannot 
be expected in domestic markets un- 
til after the war, but imports are in- 
creasing considerably this year. So 
far this is due mainly to increased de- 
liveries to Gulf ports by small boats 
which have been lured into the trade 
by high freight rates and plentiful 
cargoes since the submarine menace 
in the Caribbean ended. Key banana 
importers are now hoping for the 
gradual return of their specialty fleets, 
which were largely commandeered by 
the War Shipping Administration at 
the outbreak of hostilities. 


senting the new Mexican dev. jpm¢ 
commission, arrived in Washi: ston 
shop for U. S. equipment. 1) Justyj 
ists and government officials cv: ,pos, 
the mission are seeking avail. )\c yo 
war machinery and farm equip: cnt 
immediate delivery plus heavy: equi 
ment for delivery after the } 

For initial purchases and  orde, 
$20,000,000 has been made 
by the Bank of Mexico (bank 
and the Nacional Financiera 
cial industrial investment bank 
e Help with Financing—In Me\ico ¢ 
new agency will act not only as a pk 
ning and coordinating body but also 
a center for the financing and technic 
organization of all kinds of industy; 
enterprises considered necessary to th 
nation. Its main task will be to st 
in wherever private industry and capit 4 
fail to participate. 

@ To Prepare Master Plan—The gover 
ment bill which describes the airs ay 
purposes of the agency provides 
article 3) that the commission shall 

(1) Prepare a general, comprehensi 
master plan for the rational developme 
of the country’s natural resources a 
reserves. 

(2) Plan, finance, and set up indy 
tries necessary for the normal econom 
life of the country and which have » 
been developed by private initiatiy 
either on account of difficulties in 
nancing, lack of technicians, or for oth 
reasons. 

(3) Cooperate, wherever necessar 
with private capital in the financin 
and creation of industries which are i 
tegral parts of the development pla 
e@ Not Permanent—Article 4 of the bi 
however, stipulates that the commissic 
will be a substitution for private ente 
prises only temporarily, “in order 1 
stimulate the setting up of industri 
deemed indispensable to rational ¢ 
velopment.” It will not assist or initiat 
any enterprise which might create wu 
fair, uneconomic, or unnecessary con 
petition with private business. 

Article 5 provides further that priva 
capital will at any time be permitt 
to buy the enterprises created by t! 
commission, on terms to be establish 
later. 

e Other Privileges—Article 10 grants t! 
commission priority rights for the ¢ 
ploitation of national resources. 

Article 12 provides that the gover 
ment will grant the commission, for a! 
enterprise it may set up, aid, 
patronize, under its plans, tax-free it 
ports of necessary machinery, as way. 
as federal tax exemptions granted oth 
new essential industries. 

The commission is to be composé 
of three members: a chairman (to I 
appointed by the president), the g 
eral manager of the Nacional Fin 
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The Minuteman is Still the Man of the Hour 


he Minuteman was a most resourceful civilian and saved and sacrificed. They showed us the way 
sho worked hard for his family and home and was to win. 
nissiomauick to fight when their security was threatened. Americans, since the days of the Minuteman, 


“mg He did the very things we are asked to do today. have welcomed their opportunity to earn security 


der t 


ustriahe made things last. He wore things out and did for themselves and their families in a better world. 


nb without. He was one of the first to stretch food and Today, when wartime trials provoke us, America 
| ld ol, 


te u is recapturing the spirit of *76—America’s fighting 
Farmers, fishermen, sailmakers, smiths or cob- spirit, so perfectly symbolized by the Minuteman 
blers—all were Minutemen—all were dreamers who the spirit that will hasten Victory by hours, by days, 


loved their America—all were doers who fought perhaps even months. 


Americans have always been | In addition to supplying the armed forces with glider 


neishborly. It is quite natural and bomber fuselage frames, wing parts, gun turret 
& J 4 parts and foodstuffs, Anheuser-Busch produces ma- 


then for Budweiser to be Ameri- 4 ff. terials which go into the manufacture of: Rubber 
ca’s favorite beer—for, when good 2 aaa! Aluminum « Munitions « Medicines « B Complex 
friends get together, Budweiser Ay ; ant Zi pe vgs e nanny aa . exy-4 Foods , “eae 
° . . and other Bakery products «+ Vitamin-fortifie« 
adh. friend that needs no intro cattle feeds - Batteries - Paper + Soap and textiles 
duction. ie ; —to name a few. 
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I udweiser ANHEUSER-BUSCH-+-ST. LOUIS 
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SURFACE 


of crank 
increase of 900% 
in fatigue life 


Increases Fatigue 
Life of Metals 
300%, to 1500, 


@ Somewhat like sandblasting, 
peening is shot-blasting—thousands 
of metal balls (steel shot) hurled 
against the surface of the metal 
part, with proper control of direc- 
tion, velocity, size of shot, time 
of exposure, etc, 


Large parts are peened indi- 
vidually; small parts may be 
mass peened, 


Surface-peening generally in- 
creases fatigue life several hun- 
dred per cent. Numerous examples 
prove this. It is being used ex- 
tensively in several fields, notably 
automotive and aeronautical—and 
is spreading rapidly. 


Possibly you, too, could use Sur- 
face-Peening to advantage in im- 
proving your metal products. Our 
engineers will be glad to help you. 
Ask for Surface-Peening Bulletin. 


The W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 TRAIN AVE. * CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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ciera, and a representative of the Minis- 
try of National Economy. 

e Inherits Assets—The commission will 
be able to use government technicians. 
Its funds will include: (1) the assets 
of the Fund for Industrial Development 
—created in 1941 and abolished by 
this bill; (2) 50% of the government’s 
share in the profits of various official 
and semiofhcial credit institutions, such 
as the Nacional Financiera; and (3) 
future appropriations by the govern- 
ment. 

The master plan on which the com- 
mission’s operations will be based is not 
yet completed, but initial projects in- 
herited from previous national develop- 
ment plans and O.K.’d by the U. S.- 
Mexican Commission for Economic 
Cooperation, such as the cement plant 
program (BW —Jul.15’44,p113), will be 
continued or begun. 


ODT RETURNS A RAILROAD 


The American Railroad Co. of Puerto 
Rico has been returned to its owners 
after more than a year of operation by 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
(BW—Jun.26'43,p92). 

The railroad was seized by ODT in 
May, 1943, at the direction of President 
Roosevelt after labor difficulties threat- 
ened to halt distribution of foods and 
other essentials to the civilian popula- 
tion and to ports for export. The 277- 
mi. railroad serves 90% of the island’s 
coastline. 

Railroad workers asked for a 25% 


| wage increase last year; seizure of the 


line followed the company’s refusal to 
accept a 124% compromise proposed by 
the Insular Commissioner of Labor. In 
September the National War Labor 
Board ordered an annual increase of 
$100,000 in wages to be apportioned 
among workers after negotiations be- 
tween the company and employees had 
been completed. 

While ODT controlled the line, U.S. 
operating practices were adopted, in- 
cluding Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion accounting procedure. The ICC 
lent experts to aid ODT operations, 
and WPB granted priority for the pur- 
chase of twelve diesel locomotives made 
possible by a Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. loan. 


BRANDY PRICE RISES 


MADRID-—Looking ahead to an early 
end of the war in Europe and to the 
reopening of old and lucrative markets, 
the Spanish government last week set 
a minimum export price on brand 
which is nearly $1 a case above the ceil 
ing price allowed by Washington’s 
Office of Price Administration. As a re- 
sult, deliveries of nearly $8,000,000 of 


Spanish brandy for the United Sty, 
market were abruptly halted. 

The move caused only a mild gy; 
among the big shippers in th 
area for, with few exceptions, thicy vie 
the United States market as litt!¢ m9, 
than a stopgap. Britain and the c \\intp; 
of northern Europe are traditio: 
major markets for Spanish wii 
brandies. 

To meet OPA ceiling prices, Spanig 
dealers have slashed costs ruthlessiy dy, 
ing the last year or more when the, 
preferred the low-priced United Sta 
markets to warehousing their stock 
but the quality of their product ty 
suffered 2 cordingly. 

Aware now of the enormous cum, 
lative demand for all alcoholic be\ crag 
as soon as the wartime trade and tran 
port barriers end, the Spanish govem 
ment has set a price which may dry y 
sales outlets for the next few month 
but is expected to provide the count: 
with stocks which can be sold later 4 
high prices to traditional customers. 


CANADA hit 
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Rein on: Profits 


Canada finally is forcediiiher 
to begin rénegotiation of many 
war contracts, but the approadiimiy. 
is more elastic than in U.S. fi ., 


OTTAWA—The Munitions & Sufi or 
ply Dept., Canada’s counterpart of thes 
U.S. War Production Board, figured an 
for a long time that it could avoid rend [t 
gotiation of war contracts. Now it halle 
been forced to begin. may 
@ Danger for Industry—Reason for thin 1 
decision is evidence that many fim 
have made too-excessive profits. Al 
there is the danger that industry in gea 
eral will be exposed to the charge ¢ 
war profiteering at a time when privai 
enterprise is under the guns of sociali 
politicians. 

Ottawa wants to recover the mon 
absorbed by too-high profits, but al 
professes a chief motive is to save bu 
ness from the onus of later investigatic 
of profits. Washington’s renegotiati 
formula is taken more as a guide th 
a pattern for Canadian procedure. Ot 
wa’s approach will be more elastic. 
@ May Stretch Limits—At the start | 
the war, Parliament passed a law lim 
ing profits on war business to 5% 4 
capital. This was found to be impr 
tical in application. The amount @® fo 
capital employed on a government COMM for 
tract by a manufacturer converting {tom 
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production could not be deter- 
) a objective set in renegotiation is 
Cad n cost, but this is an outside ob- 
> Viele ad the department will not 
mor — The limit will prob- 
intrellihe 79 to 9%, or even higher in 
ly th ) circumstances. 
-S and Be Judged Separately—A contrac- 
» has been careful about costs, 
pani” the government the benefit of sav- 
ly durfilland not tried to make more than 
\ theifilMsidered a fair profit will be treated 
Stated leniently than a contractor who 
tock indifferent to costs and tried to 
ct haf ll he could. The first contractor 
ot be subjected to renegotiation 
cumufii/t his profits were as high as 9%. 
\cragefiif&econd contractor may be forced 
| trang to the minimum 5%. 
sovernfi/contractors are the main target 
ry uglMinegotiation, since their profits— 
nonth@™ ran frequently to 40%, and occa- 
-ountii™ly much higher—were the chief 
ater MM for the decision to undertake 
ers. ‘istion, 
ins With 1942—Except for cases 
sant profiteering, renegotiation 
tart with 1942 contracts, earlier 
cts being ignored. Action will be 
primarily on examination of com- 
s financial statements. Firms sub- 
to renegotiation will be required 
ke refunds. Where the department 
Orce@ithem money on current contracts 
withhold payments against adjust- 


many) 
roac iy part of the procedure will be 
; mection with excess profits taxes 


n unreasonable profits. Munitions 

ply proposes to require the con- 
S Sug or subcontractor to get a refund 
of tiles from the National Revenue 
figure and turn it back to the depart- 
id rend It is also possible that the re- 
"it halble portion (20%) of excess profits 

may be transferred to the depart- 
for tin payment of claims. 
y firofict Action—Readjustment of sub- 
- Al@Bctors’ profits will be directly with 
in gc@™vernment. Prime contractors will 
arge Gi involved except where their own 
privai were inflated through their hav- 
socialiMMid too much to the subcontractor. 


mon BDN EXPENSES BANNED 


ut al 

ve bui@ada’s new labor code (BW-—Jan. 
tigati(i@ipl18) bars employers from pay- 
otiatiGibenses of union employees on col- 
Je thf bargaining missions. Wartime 
Relations Board has ruled that an 


e. Ott 


tic. fier making such payments is liable 
start @ecution. ‘The code included em- 
v lim contributions to union funds 


5% @ prohibited unfair practices. In 
impraict now is an application to 
unt @B for a ruling as to whether pay- 
nt col for advertising in union publica- 
ting frome under the ban. 
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Transmissioneering 
Delivers MORE Power 


Transmissioneering 
means advanced design 
in power drives. It is in- 
valuable in deciding on 
the most practical and 
efficient method of “‘de- 
livering power” from its 
source to the pro- 
duction machine. 


The Dodge Transmission- 
eer, your local Dodge 
Distributor, will be glad 
to assist your plant oper- 
ating men in lining up 
a completely effective 
power drive system ... 
furnishing, in many cases, 
from his own stock of 
Dodge Transmissioneered 
power drives, ‘“The Right 
Drive for Every Job.” 


Corp. 
Mishawaka, Ind., U. 3. A. 
Copyright 1944, Dodge Mfg. Corporation 


THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JOB 


No. 15° 


Solve the tough ONES... 


it is MUCH FASTER, EASIER, 
CHEAPER, NEATER with 
TAL’S PRESTAL PIPE BENDER 


Makes those hard jobs easy—bends 
iron and steel pipe and conduit of %” 
to 3” in ONE SINGLE SIMPLE OPERA- 
TION in ONLY A FEW MINUTES with- 
out MOVING THE PIPE. Fastest and 
easiest portable pipe bender—-NO 
HEATING, NO FILLING, NO KINKS, 
NO WRINKLES. 


Write for 
circular 
New Jobbers 
and 
Representatives 
Considered 


TAL'S PRESTAL 
BENDER INC. 


Dept. B7 
Milwaukee 2, Wis, 
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The recent steady uptrend in stocks, 
which sent a number of price indexes to 
new six- and seven-year highs, ceased 
abruptly a few days ago when the stock 
market began to show signs finally that 
it could no longer cope successfully with 
the rising amount of selling by investors 
and traders anxious to protect substantial 
paper profits accumulating since D-Day. 
@ Divided Opinion—Many market stu- 
dents believe that this is only a technical 
reaction which will benefit the market 
subsequently. Even Wall Street’s more 
rampant bulls had been expecting to see 
a corrective period in view of the con- 
sistent rise under way on the New York 
Stock Exchange since mid-April. 

Other observers, however, can’t alto- 
gether agree with that diagnosis of the 
market's current uneasiness. 

@ New Appraisal—This group thinks that 
the decline, which on Monday and Tues- 
day of this week was sufficiently drastic 
to wipe out most of the gains scored by 
the averages since July 1, may have been 
caused more by the market’s new and 
more realistic reappraisal, brought about 
by recent favorable war news, of the re- 
conversion uncertainties business and in- 
dustry face in the event of a sudden end 
to hostilitics in Europe. 

“To substantiate that belief, these ob- 
servers point to the marked weakness 
that stecl and other war industry stocks 
have shown. 

®@ Doubtful of Reaction—They aren't so 
sure now, cither, that the market’s price 
structure as a whole is sufficiently read- 
justed yet to face a quick end of the 
European war without definitely unfavor- 
able effects, at least temporarily. And 


THE MARKETS 


the rally staged by the mark 
nesday, did not impress them 
because of the restricted tra 
accompanying the move. 
Brokerage houses: still 
stantial amount of stop-loss 
might be touched off in thc 
tension of the recent sharp 
@ Orders on Hand—Howeve: 
quarters also report the reccip: 
orders priced at “under 
which would furnish supp 
event of resumption of th 
price trend, and most Strect 1 
nosticators expect the mark 
rising again once the curren 
price readjustment has run it 
The London stock mark 


the sharp reduction in trading acti 


since the flying bomb attack 
disclosing consistent price im 
@ Not Too Pleased—Nevert 
some New 
more conservative London 
circles haven't particularly car 
type of buying seen lately. M 
has been definitely of the 
variety. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month } 
Week Ago \go 
Stocks 
Industrial ...128.4 131.0 5 
Railroad .... 42.6 43.3 $2.] 
eee 53.9 55.4 
Bonds 
Industrial ...121.4 J21.0 1214 
Railroad ....107.0 106.5 106.2 
Utility ..... 116.3 116.4 116.1 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp 
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E TRADING POST 


ws-A Reply 


{etcalte Walling, Administrator, 
& Hour & Public Contracts Di- 
U.S. Dept of Labor, writes to 
put that criticism of his agency’s 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards 
4 the Walsh-Healey Act (BW— 
pll9) has been publicly an- 
elsewhere. In a letter to the 
ork Times he wrote: 


ly you published a statement by 
jefferson Miley, secretary of the 
ork Commerce & Industry Assn., in 
he argued that 80% of New York 
rs were in violation of the Wage 
wr Law or Public Contracts Act on 
s of my testimony before the House 
‘ations Committee * * * that 
the firms we inspected in this area 
und in violation. Lest Mr. Miley’s 
chension may be widespread I felt 
cht be willing to set the record 
as follows: 
Df course, the overwhelming major- 
mployers covered under the acts, in 
pk and elsewhere, are in compliance. 
Dur inspections reach only a fraction 
tly about 9% —of covered establish- 
In any year and naturally are concen- 
here we have had complaints or 
on to believe that sore points exist. 
sider the firms we inspect a typical 
tion of New York industry would be 
ing that if 80% of police investiga- 
ult in convictions 80% of the people 
York are criminals. 
believe the significant figure is that 
egion—New York and New Jersey— 
calendar year 1943, $4,400,000 in 
pn of illegally withheld wages was 
tue to 107,000 workers in nearly 
tablishments, and that even in these 
supposedly universally high wages 
the restitution cases in this region 
ved failure to pay the minimum 
30¢ to 40¢ an hour. 
dition, of course, there are millions 
es in intrastate industry, the service 
c, who do not come under the 
bn of the acts. 


ther points raised by the Miley 
the administrator wrote: 


ct clearly exempts bona fide execu- 
ofessional, and administrative em- 


case of executives, the guaranteed 
low as $30 a week; with adminis- 
mployees it is $200 a month. It so 
that at the present time where 
pees are higher than they had been 
y, employees are earning weekly 
h excess not only of those they 
eamed but also, in some cases, of 
men who are supervising them. The 
orker, however, does not have the 
in his position or the continuity of 
which the exempt executive, ad- 
ve, and professional employee has, 
which the exempt employees pre- 
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from its wage and hour provisions. 


sumably are willing to waive the benefits of 
overtime pay. The relatively few employers 
who find themselves in difficulty in this re- 
gard are those willing to sail close to the 
wind in attempting to avoid payment of 
overtime simply by calling employees execu- 
tive or administrative, when their duties do 
not fall within the definition. 


Note to Postwar Educators 


A reader writes as follows: 

It may be of interest to you to know the 
reaction I got from a talk with a veteran of 
this war. He is a young man, 24, who has 
completed his 25 missions, and has been re- 
turned for recruiting service in this country. 

Discussing what he wanted to do after 
peace is declared, he said that he would like 
to finish his education, but that, because of 
economic conditions, it would be necessary 
for him to go to night school. He said very 
clearly that he would not want to go to the 
type of classes that are being conducted now 
by universities and colleges. He said that 
he had become a man in every sense of the 
word as a result of his experiences, and that 
all the small-time stuff which once glamoured 
school for him had passed. 

He also onpaiiial the opinion that, be- 
cause this is a mechanized war, most of the 
men who return and want to continue their 
educations will have to have some work 
which will occupy their hands as a supple- 
ment to their minds. 

This opens up a very interesting phase of 
the whole postwar problem and makes it 
clear that, when the ten or eleven million 
men in the services are released, provision 
will have to be made for them both by in- 
dustry and education in accord with their 
desires and not necessarily according to post- 
war plans that may be conceived now by 
those dealing with that subject. The plan- 
ners in this field had better discuss the 
future with the men who are in the service 
or who have returned. 


Those who will be responsible for 
postwar education programs for veterans 
probably will find one of their toughest 

roblems in this difference of attitude 

tween the traditional undergraduate 
and the man who has lived through the 
test of battle. 


Footnote on Education 


Speaking of education, newspapers 
this week carried the story of the death 
in obscurity of a “boy wonder” of 30 
years ago. An accountant at the age 
when most boys are not yet in school, 
he was graduated from college at 16 and 
a brilliant future as a mathematician 
was forecast for him. But he soon 
dropped from sight and one of his last 
jobs was operating an adding machine. 
He had never learned to assume respon- 
sibility. C, 
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Youcan holditdown 
at a cost of less than 
lc a man per week 


A rising tempera- 
ture and a rising 
number of absentees 
usually go together. 
One reason is sweat. 

Sweat robs the 
body of essential 
salt. This loss of 
salt dehydrates the 
body. It thickens the 
blood. The result is Heat-Fag. Workers 
are tired, easily fatigued. 

Water alone can’t replace the fluids 
lost through sweat. Water alone in hot, 
sweaty conditions dilutes body fluids and 
causes heat cramps. 

The real answer is water and salt tab- 
lets at every drinking fountain. Then 
workers who do bard work and sweat 
can take a Morton’s Salt Tablet every 
time they take a drink of water. This is 
the easy, simple, sanitary way to maintain 
the proper salt balance. It is recommend- 
ed by industrial physicians and endorsed 
by America’s greatest corporations. 


MORTONS. 
Neal-tag x 


SALT TABLETS 


wear rae 


QUICK DISSOLVING 
{Less thon 30 Seconds) 
This is how a Morton's Salt Tablet 
looks when magnified. See how 
soft and porous it is inside. When 
swallowed with a drink of water, it 
dissolves in less than 30 seconds. 


Case of 9000, 10-grain $260 
salt toblets - - - « « 
Salt-Dextrose tablets, 

case of 9000 * 6 2 $315 


MORTON'S DISPENSERS 
They deliver salt tablets, one ata 
time, quickly, cleanly — no waste. 
Sanitary, easily filled, durable. 

800 Tablet size - - - $3.25 


Order from your distributor or direct- 
7 on this advertisement... Write 
free folder. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY, Chicago 4, lil. 


THE TREND 


HOW MUCH CAN WE CUT TAXES? 


The job of framing postwar taxes is now the order 
of the day. Objective: to free business for planning peace- 
time expansion by clarifying the tax prospect. 


© Clarification must start with an estimate of the postwar 
budget. Five billion dollars for interest on the debt, an- 
other five billions for national defense, and the remain- 


ing billions needed for such items as veterans’ care and- 


general administration, carry that estimate to twenty 
billions a year (BW—Jun.5’43,p108). And this regular 
budget will be largely independent of how good business 
is or how high prices run. Such major items as interest 
and pensions are just about fixed, and such others as sol- 
diers’ and government employees’ pay are almost so. 
Then, while the federal government is now collecting 
over forty billion dollars annually in taxes, we must 
recognize that our choice among postwar tax cuts will 
start from a much lower figure. First, everyone agrees 
on ending the excess profits tax. Second, even at full 
employment, the postwar national income will be lower 
than today’s 155 billions a year (BW—Mar.25’44,p120), 
and government receipts will drop with the level of in- 
come. According to some government estimates, formerly 
confidential but recently published, our present taxes, 
excepting those on excess profits, should yield about 
31 billions in revenues from a national income of 140 
billions, only 26 billions from an income of 120 billions. 


@ This limits our choice among tax reductions. At 140 
billions income, halving present excises would cost over 
24 billions, repealing today’s 3%, normal tax on individ- 
uals would cost 3 billions, lowering the first personal sur- 
taxes from 20% to 15°%% would cost almost 3 billions, 
and ending double taxation of dividends (taxing of both 
corporation and stockholder) would cost 2 billions. 
Thus, even this limited scheme of cuts would reduce 
revenues about to budget size. It would leave in effect 
a 40% tax on corporate profits, and personal income taxes 
starting at 15% over exemptions of only $1,000 per 
couple, rising to a rate of 84% on income over $100,000. 
To cut any one tax more would mean to cut other 
taxes less, and, should income turn out to be 120 billions 
instead of 140 billions, even the alternatives outlined 
would be impossible. This brings up the question of at 
what level of national income we should try to balance 
the budget. Suppose we decide to do it at just about 
the full-employment level; what will that be? To this 
you can get two answers from two of the first reports on 
postwar taxes: “The Twin Cities Plan” published by the 
‘Twin Cities Research Bureau last week, and “Fiscal and 
Monetary Policy” by Beardsley Rum! and H. Chr. Sonne, 
to be published this week by the National Planning 
Assn. The Twin Cities Plan, drawn up by a group 


of tax-minded businessmen in Minneapolis and St 
assumes full employment at a national income gf 
billions in 1942 prices; Ruml-Sonne assume; yey 
employment at a national income of 140 billions jg 
prices. The 20-billion difference is due to \ arying 
mates of our postwar labor force, its productivity, a 
price. Most estimates of income at full employment 
towards 140 billions, but all are something of a 


© Now, tax yields will vary by three or four }j 
according to which income level you take. But sy 
we take one set of figures—say Ruml-Sonne’s; W 
still ask whether we should try to balance the bud 
close to full employment, or well below. This gy 
concerns basic economic policy and the public d 

If we tried to balance at a national income q 
billions, and got only 120 billions, our tax receipts 
leave us with a deficit of three or four billions, 
tried to balance at 120 billions, and got an actuf 
billions, we would have a surplus for debt retire 
Which should we do? Or should we attempt to; 
say, 3 billions of the debt a year even at a 120 
income? Our choice among such debt alternatives 
a difference of several billions in taxes. 

Finally, having agreed on arithmetic and polig 
decided to balance the budget at some income 
where shall we take tax cuts? 

Both the Twin Cities Plan and Ruml-Sonne ; 
that we shall have to handle an 18-billion postwar b 
but since the former assumes a lower income le 
taxes must be sharper than the latter’s. After pro 
some cuts in excises, an end to double taxation of 
dends, and so on, the two plans end up with 
identical tax schedules for individuals. But Ruml4 
estimates that these will yield 13 billions as again 
estimate of only 8 billions in the Twin Cities 
and so proposes ending all but a minor levy on co 
profits, whereas the Twin Cities group still sees 4 
for a 40% corporate tax. Some of the difference in 
estimates of yield is explainable, but much remains 
realm of debatable arithmetic. Government esti 
yield tend to be lower than those of either plan. 


@ In short, knowing that postwar tax cuts can’t bé 
we must not only decide such basic policy qu 
as when to repay the debt and where to take major tz 
but we must also compute more precisely what 4 
pacity income will be and how much any set 0 
will yield. In the end, we're apt to find the politics 
arithmetic dictating slight cuts in all taxes, no co 
shifts from one tax to another (BW—Nov.27'°43 
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